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Harvesting Potatoes with Machinery 





ODERN farming favors the 
M large farmer, writes H. R. 

Talmage, the veteran po- 
tato grower of Long Island. The 
last census showed in many sec- 
tions of the country the average size 
of the farms was increasing. It 
would naturally seem with the pop- 
ulation increasing that the farms 
would be divided up among more 
farmers and become smaller. 

It has been shown by Prof G. F. 
Warren of Cornell that the labor 
income from the larger farms is 
much greater than from the small 
farms. There are at least two, and 
there may be more, important rea- 








tage in planting the potatoes and 
also in drawing the diggers. This 
has yet to be demonstrated in this 
section. Many of our large farmers 
are now using a two-row fertilizer 
drill and a two-row planter to put 
in their crop. This method does not 
save any men or horses, but has 
some advantages. 

Our potatoes are now planted 2 
and 2% inches deep, with rows 32 
or 33 inches apart. ‘They used to 
be planted 4 inches deep and 35 or 
36 inches apart, with the result of 
as large or larger yield and a more 
uniform product. The one-row, 
two-horse cultivators are used 








sons why this is so. One is that a 
more profitable use can be made of 
the man and horse labor on the large farm; the other is that the large 
farmer can afford to own a much more extensive outfit of labor-saving 
machinery. These general conditions apply in the potato growing 
sections of Long Island. The farms are increasing in size and all pos- 
sible operations are performed by machinery. With our level fields 
and sandy loam soils we can use all kinds of practical machines to 
good advantage on the larger farms. 

A few years ago all plowing was done by a man with two horses 
and a walking plow. Them-the two-bottom gang plow was introduced. 
Now practically all plowing is done with one man using three or four 
horses on a gang, thus 


Daniel Dean of New York Taking in Potato Harvest 


principally, as in the past, with 
nearly level cultivation. An _ in- 
sistent demand for better seed is a development of the last year or two. 
Farmers and scientists believed until recent years it was inevitable 
that potatoes would ‘‘run out.” It has Leen found this running out is 
due principally to several closely related physiological diseases, such as 
curly dwarf, mosaic, leaf roll and spindle sprout. Since we farmers 
learned this running out was due to diseases that could be partly if 
net wholly eliminated by careful selection of the seed, there has not 
been enough selected and certified seed to fill the demand. As yet 
only a few of the more alert and wide-awake farmers realize the 
value of the selected seed. The demand for this kind of seed should 
materially increase for 





saving the labor of one 
man and doing better 
work as well. Many 
farmers put a rotary 
harrow behind the 
gang, thus saving more 
work, 

Quite a number of 
tractors -have been 
purchased during the 
past year. Many more 
promise to be  pur- 
chased next season. 
These will be used 
principally for plowing 
and harrowing; a 
month’s work will do 
most of that on the 
ordinary good-sized 
farm. One of the 
serious drawbacks of 
owning a tractor is the 
small part of the year 
it can be used to ad- 
vantage. Another 
drawback is to secure 
capable help to run 
Such a machine. 


Some are claiming 








several years. 

With our crop ma- 
turing in midsummer, 
when it is usually hot 


and dry, late blight 
seldom does much 
damage. Consequently 


spraying has not been 
very general, except 
near the ocean shore, 
where the fogs make 
blight more common. 

Last season was wet 
and cool, favorable to 
the development of 
late blight, which be- 
came very general. 
About 90 per cent of 
the Long Island crop 
is of the Green Moun- 
tain type. These were 
damaged at least 25 
per cent on the aver- 
age. Many growers 
who did not spray had 
small crops, almost a 
failure. Many of the 
larger growers who 
did spray made from 
$3000 to $5000, at an 








that the modern tractor 
can be used to padvan- 


Long Island Digger with Gasoline Attachment to Run Elevator 


{To Page 16.] 
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f-a 6. Toledo. Subject to change without notice 


An Unmatched Success 


Year after year for many 
years the thirty-five 
horsepower Overland 
has outsold, by a wide 
margin, all cars of such 
comfortable size. 


An unequalled combi- 
nation of power, com- 
fort and economy, it 
has naturally been an 
unmatched success. 


The thirty-five horse- 
power motor is not 
only unusually power- 
ful—it is unusually 
economical. 

The wheelbase is 112 
inches—unusually 
long—permitting un- 
usual roominess. 

Thirty five horsepower! 
—112 inch wheelbase!! 
—$s95it! 
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Cateleg on request — Address Dept. 1033 


Willys-Overland Inc., Toledo, Ohio 


Willys-Knicht and Overiand Motor Cars and Light Commercial Cars 


Also unusual at the price 
—cantilever rear 
springs that ease the 
car over rough spots— 
permit speed with 
comfort on poor roads. 


No car of such comfort- 
able size has ever ap- 
proached its success, 
because none has ever 
combined such power, 


comfort and economy. 
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Youble Returns from Hogeging Corn 


Hi. D. Bowsher of Ohio relates his experience of last year 


UR records, 
O kept during 
the fall -of 


1916, proved con- 
clusively that hog- 
ging corn is both a 
labor-saving and a 
profitable practice. 
For many § years 
past the marketing 
of corn by hogging 
down has been on 
the increase, until 
there are probably 
several thousand 
acres so handled in 
this country alone each year. Many are quite 
enthusiastic over results attained, believing 
that they have not only saved much labor, 
but received more than market price for 
their corn.. Others, the more enthusiastic 
ones, have declared that they have received 
fully twice the market value of the corn so 
consumed. As a matter of fact, none of us 
really knew at what price we were marketing 
our crop until that season when records were 
carefully kept of weights and gains. 

Last year unfayorable weather and early 
frosts gave a low yield of corn in this section. 
The man who did our shredding said that our 
50 bushels an acre was the best field that he 
had seen. The corn in an adjoining field was 
slightly frosted. After husking a portion of 
it the remaining 18% acres were estimated at 
42 bushels an acre, totaling 777 bushels. A 
somewhat common but unwise practice is to 
give the fodder for the cutting. We could 
have sold the corn in the shock at 76 cents 
a bushel, or the 777 bushels for $590, leaving 
the field bare, excepting stubble. 

As it happened, we had only a few swine, 
but decided to buy many more and hog down 
that field. We therefore began buying at 
private and public sales, finding it necessary 
to accept hogs of various breeds, types and 
ages. Weights varied from 32-pound pigs to 
400-pound stags. On October 14 200 hogs 
averaging 109 pounds were turned into the 
18% acres. At various times more hogs were 
added, while some were taken out and sold, 
but a record of all weights was carefully 
kept, however. In 40 days, at which time the 
corn was exhausted, we found that the hogs 
had gained 15,730 pounds. Hogs were selling 
at $8.70 per hundred pounds, hence the value 
of the 15,730 pounds of gain was $1368. 





H. D. BOWSHER 


Double the Sum for the Corn 


Since hogs will not make profitable gain 
on corn and water alone, we supplied the 
necessary protein by allowing them to have 
access to a nearby field of alfalfa which had 
been mowed and pastured all season and was 
soon to be plowed. The pasture was figured 
at $1.25 per day, or $50 for the 40 days. Sub- 
tracting $50 pasture rent from the $1368 gain, 
we had $1318 as the amount we received for 
our corn. Had we sold our cornin the shock 
instead of hogging it, we would have received 
76 cents instead or $1.69 a bushel, or $32 in- 
stead of $71 an acre, or a total of $590 instead 
of $1318. 

The cost of producing an acre of corn was 
estimated at $15.80. Instead of receiving about 
twice the amount of cost of production, more 
than 4% times the cost was received through 
hogging down. Had the season been favor- 
able, so that instead of only 42 bushels an acre 
the yield had been twice that, or 84 bushels, 
then the profit would have been truly worth 
figuring. Not only a great amount ‘of ex- 
pensive labor was saved, but instead of leav- 
ing only the stubble upon the ground, some 
70 or-80 per cent of the crop remained by 
reason of stover and hog litter, in addition 
to a great amount of valuable humus added 
to the soil. I wish it clearly understood that 
while $50 was a liberal alfalfa rent for the 
40 days’ pasturing, protein is so necessary 
that had it not been available in alfalfa we 
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would have been justified in paying probably 
several times that amount for pasture rather 
than eliminate protein from the hog ration. 

Shotes that have access to pasture without 
any grain during the summer months de- 
velop excessively large middles and are 
termed grassers, while, if a small amount of 
corn is added, the porkers retain their normal 
shape and make a more rapid and profitable 
growth. During the summer months I prefer 
to feed but once daily, and that in the even- 
ing. If fed in the morning hogs would wait 
for breakfast and in case it might be late they 
would pe found anxiously waiting, and in 
such a frame of mind they would not do their 
best. If you wish any kind of live stock to 
do its best and make the most profitable 
gains you must play to its satisfaction and 
contentment. 

Feeds Late in Evening 

If fed late in the evening, hogs retire satis- 
fied, and instead of waiting and squealing 
for breakfast they hustle out before the 
break of day; and after rustling about, for- 
aging among the grasses and clovers for 
few hours, are ready to seek protection from 
“Old Sol’s” scorching rays. That suggests 
that ample shade should be provided during 
hot weather. Free access to good water is 
quite essential. 


Method of Hogging Down 


About roasting ear time we begin feeding 
new corn, stalk and all, to our hogs in limited 
quantities. When we begin on the new corn 
we decrease the old, and continue increasing 
on the new, and decreasing on the old until 
the supply of old corn is just sufficient for the 
needs of other stock, by which time the hogs 
are on practically full feed of new corn, and 
the new crop isfairly well matured. We now 
turn the hogs into the cornfield, where sheep 
might have been placed a few weeks earlier. 
Sheep will eat the lower blades of fodder, 
clean up along the fences and will gradually 
learn to eat enough corn to fatten; and if 
supplied with salt, water and plenty of pas- 
ture will seldom die as a result of eating too 
much corn. 

If cattle, unaccustomed to grain, are turned 
into the cornfield abruptly, they will gorge 
themselves, will physic and lose as much 
weight in a day or two as they will regain in 
probably a month; and in some cases death 
occurs. But if brought up to full feed grad- 
ually, it is practical to turn cattle into corn- 
fields along with hogs. I assure you that hogs 
will do just that much better, because they 
like to follow cattle that are on full feed of 
corn. 

Before turning hogs into the cornfield I am 
careful to bring the hogs up gradually to full 
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feed of new corn; the corn must be fairly well 
matured. While I would not say boys act 
like hogs, yet I have frequently seen hogs 
aat like boys, inasmuch as when picking ber- 
ries boys’ will invariably imagine nicer berries 
on the next bush and will move from one 
bush to another without picking any of them 
clean. A hog will bite into an ear of corn, 
and it matters not how good it is, he will 
imagine another one better, and like the boy 
picking berries, he will abandon the one and 
move to the next. . 

If an ear of corn is not fairly well matured 
and is bitten into and then lies in the sun 
for a short time, it will sour and be no longer 
palatable, consequently will be deserted and 
wasted, hence a loss; therefore, corn should 
be at least fairly well matured before hogging 
it down. Formerly, instead of all hogs, we 
turned in many pigs and shotes that were not 
able to break down, hence these had to clean 
up that which the larger ones had broken 
down, and in that way we avoided much 
waste. 

Best Size for Hogging 

Since I buy many of my feeders I prefer 
them with more age and frame, averaging 
from 100 to 150 pounds. Instead of turning 
into a 20 or 30-acre field, as we have done, 
we prefer to use a hog fence, which can be 
easily and quickly moved. In this way we 
have clean-up periods more frequently. In 
case of a threatened epidemic, while a bunch 
of hogs might not be quite ready for market, 
they could be disposed of more advan- 
tageously than could a lot of pigs or shotes. 
We have been closely surrounded by cholera, 
and on several occasions it has invaded herds 
within a mile of our home, yet I can fortu- 
nately say that in my 17 years’ experience 
We have never had cholera on the farm. 

My farm joins the homestead and my 
father, who is in his 87th year, is still one of 
the largest hog producers in the county, and 
has not had cholera on his farm for more than 
30 years. We have a stream running through 
both farms, and if my memory serves me cor- 
rectly, our hogs had access to that stream 
while cholera was above us. However, I am 
not advising any reader to try that experi- 
ment. We do not pen hogs and feed them 
in dirty, filthy places, but give them ample 
range and exercise, 

When the hogs have consumed the corn in 
one field we turn them into another; and in- 
stead of allowing the stalks in a vacated field 
to remain until spring we rake and burn 
them at once, use a tandem disk, crossing the 
field in both directions, thus thoroughly cut- 
ting the stalks and incorporating them into 
the soil, after which rye is sown by using a 
disk drill, thereby providing a cover crop. 














Show Ring and Fair Boast Many a Handsome Poland-China Boar 
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Controlling Retail Food Venders 

President Wilson, under privileges granted 
him in the food law, has appointed a coal ad- 
ministrator to fix a price for coal at the mines, 
per ton for wholesale, and retail deal- 
ers. If this federal law permits the president 
to limit the profits of coal, the 
same should give the food administrator the 
right to fix the profits to retail food venders. 
The food administrator is fixing the price 
that farmers will get for their wheat. Going 
injustice to both 


profit 


of retailers 


no further is rendering an 
producers and consumers. 
The bakers, and especially retail food deal- 


ers, should be regulated, if farmers are to be 


regulated. These retailers have never made 
bread nor sold bread at a loss; and seldom 
farm produce, Farmers gamble with the 
weather in producing wheat. Many farmers, 
at the price fixed by the food administrator, 


yields of past years, 
wheat at a loss. If 
and licensed 


particularly considering 
will even this year grow 
coal people regulated 
so can the retail purveyors of food products. 
If the food law does not enter the retail field 
of the food it may eventually discour- 
age production, prove a hardship to farmers, 


can be 


tratlic 


and become an unjust measure to all. 


Answering Margerum 


I feel very thankful to American Agriculturist 
for the protest against the condition of Inter- 
state fair at Trenton, That fair is certainly dis- 
creditable and I think illegal You have the sup- 
port of all decent people in your fight.—[L, S. 8. 
Dec, New Jersey 

This is one shot sent to the Interstate fair 
at Trenton. Mr Margerum may some day 
realize that the good people of New Jersey 
will not tolerate his soul-destroying, booze- 
guzzling operations under the guise of an 


agricultural fair. The good name and fame 
of the Garden state is at stake. Mr Margerum 
abuse them. But here comes another 
neighboring state—from Penn- 


cannot 
shot from a 
sylvania. 


as Mr Margerum has 
I fully appreciate your stand 
Our local papers are all very 
our meetings, but on the same 
eccur a booze advertisement. 
like poor little Holland, trying 


Now for a few roses 
Passed the lemon, 
in regard to booz 
kind in announcing 
paper will often 
I suppose they are 


to stay neutral Rut their policy is helping to 
send some poor mother's son to hell. The only 
papers that I know that will not publish booze 
advertisements are American Agriculturist, The 


Farm Journal, Ladies’ Home Journal and Literary 
Digest (Most farm papers reject liquor adver- 


tisements Editor.) _All the above papers come 
to our home regulatly. It did my heart good to 
see the stand taken by American Agriculturist 


Keep it up and we will all clapp our hands and 
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hope Mr Margerum will come té our way of 
thinking.—[L. M. R, R, K., Pennsylvania. 


Fairs are just what the people make them, 
New York and Ohio drove booze from their 
state fair grounds. We believe New Jersey 
feels the same way. American Agricultufist 
believes it represents New Jersey farmers 
when it insists that the Interstate fair close 
its rum counters and devote its energies to 
patriotism, agriculture, education and in- 
dustry. Rum is destructive of morals—indi- 
vidual or state. A clean fair helps to build 
up, not destroy. The Interstate fair has de- 
stroyed souls enough. Its co-operation with 
hell should end. 





The coal industry has been almost com- 
pletely taken over by the federal government. 
The president has fixed 


Coal Crisis Passed the price of soft coal on 


the basis of $2 a ton, 
noted in another column. He has appointed 
H. A. Garfield as fuel administrator. Under 


the priority law, his drastic powers must be 
obeyed by all railroads, If fixing coal prices by 
the government does not remedy matters, 
Uncle Sam will himself run the mines! It 
appears now as though the threatened coal 
famine throughout the country this winter will 
be insured against. Illinois is planning to co- 
operate closely with the government in coal 
reform. Other mining states may well imi- 
tate Illinois. 


Farmers want to know more about just 
where they are at as to prices and markets 
for the stuff they have 
Too Much Officialism got to sell now, before 
they will be disposed 
to greatly increase the autumn sowing of 
wheat and rye. Federal and state bureau- 
crats unite in urging that five acres be sown 
this fall for every four acres put in a year 
ago. City interests will join in the hue and 
cry to stimulate grain production. How sim- 
ilar tactics were overdone last spring is 
shown by the overproduction of vegetables 
and current unprofitable prices for them. 
“The burned child dreads the fire.”” How- 
ever, the outright guarantee by the United 
States government of $2 for every bushel of 
wheat that can be produced in this country 
during 1918, if fairly interpreted and squarely 
lived up to, is all the inducement needed. 
American farmers are getting awfully tired 
of being so everlastingly ‘‘advised’”’ and urged 
by public oflicials or oflicious privates. Farm- 
ers truly say: “Just insure us profitable 
prices and we will raise stuff enough to feed 
the world.” 





The potato acreage is a fifth more than it 
The promise is for a record 
crop. Certainly there 
will be potatoes enough 
for everybody, with 
some to spare for other 
lands. But the price! Ah, that is another 
matter. What an opportunity for the food 
supply committees to provide ways for storage 
or to help potato farmers finance their opera- 
tions until the huge quantities can be prop- 
erly marketed over the periods of glut and 
heavy shipments! Here is place for large 
service, and the state, through its food ma- 
chinery, should measure up to its responsi- 
bility and do this work. Proper storage at 
points of production will save the potato crop. 
Then prevent crooked speculators from prey- 
ing on.the public and make it impossible for 
retailers to charge outlandish prices, and the 
potato campaign will not have been in vain. 
Turn on the light. 


was a year ago. 


Control in 
Marketing Potatoes 


The meat packers met officials of the war 
and navy departments recently and discussed 
prices at which 
meat products 
would be sold. Not 
a producer was in the conference. Here the 
middlemen did the talking. They fix the 
price for meat and leather, yet they produce 
not a single pound of either. The producers 
of steel products, not the middlemen, discuss 
steel prices; so with every other product, 


Who Does the Talking? 







rist 


the producers have a word as to what the 
selling price shall be. Not so with the meat 
barons; they assume they are everything. 
When, oh when, will it be that the farm pro- 
ducers may be so bold as to indicate to gov- 
ernment officials or trade buyers, like other 
producers, the price that the products of their 
land and labor should bring? 


We warmly approve the bill now pending 
for government insurance at cost to soldiers, 
sailors and marines. 
Government Insurance At trifling expense, 
vs Pensions Later they may _ secure 
from $1000 to $10,000 
insurance payable at death. Benefits to the 
soldier’s family are also provided for, gener- 
ously supplemented by government grants. 
Compensation is granted for total or partial 
disability, and encouragement offered to over- 
come partial disabilities. The new plan is a 
vast improvement upon the oid system of 
pensions. It insures the soldier’s depend- 
ents against want while he is at the front, 
and provides for them in ease of his disability 
or death. This measure should become a law. 
It doubtless will before the month is out. It 
is the result of careful expert work. It 
abolishes forever all grounds for the criticism 
that some may sacrifice not only their own 
lives but their family’s welfare by entering 
army or navy. If there be those who are 
profiting by the war, the taxes on their excess 
profits will go to pay this government aid. 
The measure is the most comprehensive piece 
of social legislation in the world’s history. 
It is worthy of the American republic. Even 
its costs—several hundred millions at first, 
but tapering off rapidly—will be vastly less 
than the old pension system with all its in- 
equalities and scandals. 


A recent advertisement by a New York city 
poultry dealer carries a drawing of a bald- 
headed individual 
Modern Weapons Needed armed with an old 
flint-lock, a  per- 
cussion-cap pistol, a warrior’s shell and a 
gladiator’s sword. Above are the words: 
Come what may we are prepared to handle 
your eggs. All too true! Too many déalers 
are armed with the old antiquated weapons 
of warfare. The whole system of distribution 
and marketing is antiquated in many ways. 
It has not kept pace with production methods 
or other lines of industry. That is why the 
leaders of the farms are working might and 
main to bring about a more equitable sys- 
tem of distribution, be it eggs, apples or milk. 
But why should the dealers boast about it? 
Looks as if this was one on them this time. 
New warfare has replaced the weapons of 
the old days, and just so truly will new mar- 
keting methods replace the -old antiquated 
ones, “come what may.” The modern farm 
weapon of organization will cut off the old- 
time gladiator’s head. 


More Potash—To increase the supply of 
potash from sources within the United States, 
the senate has passed a bill which should 
meet prompt approval in the house at Wash- 
ington. It stimulates prospecting for. potash 
on the public lands, by giving an outright 
patent to 640 acres wherever potash is found 
in paying quantities. Three times as much 
of the adjacent land may be leased under 
small royalties at first, increasing finally to 
not less than 2 per cent. The right is re- 
served to the government to regulate prices so 
as “to yield a fair and reasonable return to 
the lessee, and to secure to the customer the 
lowest price consistent with operation on this 
basis.” There are large areas of desert land 
in the Rocky mountain states that are be- 
lieved to be rich in potash. Those who find 
and work such deposits will have something 
better than gold, silver or copper. . 





Clover Needs Lime—Lime is not a panacea 
for all troubles, but if there is a deficiency 
of lime and the soil is sour clover will not 
thrive. On land where clover is a failure 
everything else will be a failure by and by. 
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Homewood Farm Barns, Property of Wm. Butterworth, Moline, 1, 


A SOURCE OF REAL SAVING 





A great._many motorists look upon the tires they 
use simply as a source of expense. 


They consider the purchase of such equipment as 
just one unprofitable investment after another 


But the Goodyear user looks upon his tires some- 
what differently —he sees in them a source of real 
saving. 


For he realizes that tires are necessary to the 
usefulness of his car, and that the extra service 
Goodyears give is just so much clear gain. 


This extra service that Goodyears give is not 
fanciful nor speculative, it is very real. 


It includes more miles than could safely be expected 
from other tires—more comfort, and greater freedom 
from trouble. 


It is due to the conditions under which Goodyear 
Tires are built, and to the materials which go into 
them. 


It is the end to which every energy and 
impulse of these great factories is spent. 


Goodyear users may well: look upon 
their tires as a source of real saving— 
Goodyear Tires are built to be just that. 


They are made to endure, to deliver the 
highest type of satisfaction under all con- 
ditions of service. 


They are large of girth and thick of tread, 
that they may stand the scuff and pummel- 
ing of the road without faltering. 


“AN 
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They are stout of structure and tough of substance, 
that they may wear slowly and with stubborn reluc- 
tance. 

More Goodyear Tires are sold in these United 
States today than any other brand. 


This would not be true if Goodyears offered any- 
thing less than conspicuously better value. 


And the margin of Goodyear leadership is con- 
stantly growing greater. 


Which is clear evidence that the better value in 
Goodyear Tires is consistent and invariable. 


Sometime you will come to Goodyear Tires— 
sometime you will reap ‘the benefit of the extra 
service they give. 


When you do come to them, buy them of the 
Goodyear Service Station Dealer near you. 


He is equipped and ready to help you get from 
Goodyear Tires the final mile of service 
we have built into them. 


That is his mission, one he is pledged 
to fulfill with all the abilities at his com- 
mand. 


Ask this Dealer to tell you about Good- 
year Tubes—derter tubes—and what they 
mean in lowering tire costs. 


And ask him to show you the Goodyear 
Tire-Saver Kit, which, as a primary factor 
in tire conservation, certainly should be 
in your car. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 











Onion Growers Make Good 


Generous crop should command reasonably good prices 


While the onion crop of 1917 will 
bulk larger than last year, and while 
no one expects such runaway prices 


this specialty should turn in 
to farmers, affording 
the investment 
labor, seed, etc. 


as then, 
a liberal 
reasonable profits on 
of high cost fertilizer, 
American Agriculturist, in 
its report covering the 


total 


presenting 
commercial 


crop of onions east of the Mississippi 
river and north of the Ohio (territory 
whence the winter supply always 


comes), acknowledges difliculty in de- 
termining at the opening of Septem- 
ber the rate of yield; and this 
there subject to possibl 
modification. 

averages late 


must, 
fore, be later 


The crop in maturing, 


owing to climatic vicissitudes; in some 
instance two to three weeks behind 
a normal. It may be generally stated, 
however, that the group of statés 


commercial crop will 
turn off in the harvest now just be- 
ginning some 7,000,000 bushels onions 
against 5.50).000 bushels a year ago. 
Then, many crops were hard hit, 

scribe well remember, cutting down 
the yield preceding seasons. 


Liberal 


making up the 


sub- 


from 


Acreage Brought to Harvest 


As shown in our special crop reports 
from month to month during the 
pl intine and ‘rowing season showing 
trea and progress, the earlier deter- 
mination of established growers to 
put in a larger area was well borne 
out; but some of these meritorious ef. 
forts have been accompanied by crop 
trials, cuttin harply into rat of 
yield. Therefore, the average for thé 
entire country is a fair but not bril- 
liant rate from a substantially in- 
creased acreage Leaders in ground 
given over to this crop continue as 
formerly, New York, Ohio, Massachu- 
setts, Indiana, with the territory 
around the Great Lakes and in Min 
nesota somewhat enlarged, taken as 
a whole. This, too, in spite of a good 


many farmers in Indiana, Wisconsin, 
etc, in recent years giving up the 





‘rop as unprofitable ne of the 

largest growers in southern Michigan, 

running back for years, is this season 
out of it enMrely 

BARUY SEASON ONION PRICES AT CHICAGO 

{In cents per ishel. ] 
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New York shows a substantial gain 

in acreage and bushel probabilities; 


! 


this also Ohio, 
igo suffered disaster Mass: 


which a year 
ichusetts 


true oft 


where the commercial crop is per- 
haps grown as nearly perfect as any- 
where, shows a slight but steady gain, 
partly under the stimulus of last 


spring's movement to increase crops. 


Sellers and Buyers Spar 


As to prices, it is not possible to 
report the situation as fully on the 
first of September as under normal 
conditions because the season aver- 


mail and telegraphic 
Agriculturist, as 
indicate 


izes so late. But 
advices to American 
well as personal interviews, 


the season will open at reasonakly 
good figures, even though not as high 
as expected by many 

In fact, farmers in numerous places 
show a disposition to hold back on- 


ions and refuse initial bids made at 
the close of August Such decisions 
ire mostly from old-time rowers 
who argue tha it the initial flush of 
heavy harvest there will be a flood of 
offering serving to temporarily de- 
press prices nd where situated so 
they can do » are disposed to ris! 
holdings for a time 
ri) COMMERCIAL ONION cROP 
CA i 1 
" ! . 

Mas ) 
N ¥ , iw 8 
Pa ) ) 
o ) } 
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Total %.2 22 7s 

In sparrin wr advantage specula- 
tive bu 4 n Int August offered 
round $1 shel in such middle 

ctions as Ohio, also in the Connecti- 
cut valley, although in the last named 
some reports of higher prices At 


Kenton, 0, bids of $1 did not call ont 
anv onions, farmers inclined to hold, 


and advices fro othér points in that 





state indicate as high as $1.35 per 
bushel offered. Although some buyers 
talked $1 to $1.35 per bushel, tele- 


graphic advice from a feading dealer 
at Shreve, QO, stated that onions would 
not move rapidly from that point un- 
der $1.50 a bushel. He also adds that 
acreage is less than usual and yield 


per acre one-half of usual produc- 
tion. The farmers are inclined to 
store. Around Syracuse, N Y, crop 


late and no prices named up to fourth 
week in “August; this also true of 
Orange county, another big producer 
in New York. 

Buyers at interior points are in- 
clined to talk lower prices, with prac- 
tically no bids for onions for future 
delivery. If food control laws mean 
anything, it would appear the prices 
named might easily eventually show 
good profits to buyers at anything like 
this tentative level of quotations. But 
these are risks that must be assumed 
by whoever holds the crop. It will 
be recalled that under keen and prob- 
ably unwarranted speculation onions 
were pushed up last spring to un- 
heard of prices of $8 a bushel or more. 
With the advent of new growth in 
midsummer the Texas and California 
crops sold in northern markets large- 


ly around $1 per bushel, and -mid- 
August quotations for early onions 
were at $1 to $1.50 in such market as 


New York and Boston. 


Chicago, 








NEW YORK ONION PRICE PER BUSHEL 
Crop of Oct Jan Apr 
191 $1.05@1.3 $3.00@4.59  —$5.00@7.20 
191 4 7 1.35 45 (95 
19i4 h@ .55 .40@ .65 50@ .75 
191 : G0@ 1.00 -T5@1.25 1.25@1.50 
1912-13 5@ .50 25 50 .20@ .40 
19t1-12 70@ .80 1.001.209 
1910-11 We .75 0@ 90 1.50@1,.80 
1 ) 75 5 .80 -75@1.40 
LU08-9 ) 80 _) 1.83 -50@ 1.83 
l 3 T0@ .85 60 80 .80@1,00 
i ¢ 90 -T0@1.25 TH@LI5 
1905-6 ow aes 55@ .65 50@ .65 .45@ .60 
1904-5 \@ .90 8000110 .75@1.25 
190 7541.00 -70@ .90 1.00@1.50 
1902 .o0 60@ .90 35@ .7 
1901-2 80@1.10 1,20@ 1.60 1.20@1.80 
1900-1 ( 60 1.00@1.20 1.20@1.60 
1so9-o0 10@ .50 Ty 70 7T0@ .85 
IRON ju@ .70 60@ .90 -80@1.20 
18 $ Wie 1.00 1.00@1.40 .60@ 1.20 
WBDG-F case 204 .70 -80@1.10 
1895-6 ..... 25 60 0@ .50 30@ .60 


Consumptive Demand in Sight 

This crop was never more popular 
with consumers in spite of prohibitive 
prices of last winter and spring. War 
conditions mean an unquestioned 
enormous demand the coming season; 
but, of course, onions must compete 
with other vegetables, also plenty, 
such as’ potatoes, cabbage and the 
All in all, the prospect is 
for a satisfactory selling 
the forthcoming onion 


root 
favorable 
season for 
crop. 
Aside 
qutlined 


crops, 


from the commercial crop 
above in the group of states, 
large quantities are grown and har- 
vested early in New Jersey, eastern 
Iowa, and other states, also the ever- 
extensive crop of California, a smalt 
proportion of which finds its way east 
of the Rocky mountains. 
Sow Rye i in September 


Is it good practice to plow an orchard 
in September and sow to rye? Is there 
any difference’ in proc edure if the 
ground is dry or wet?—[R. Cc. F., New 
York. 

If the ground is loose and dry 1 
rye early in September, writes 
Bryant of Wayne county, New 
This is plowed under the fol- 
spring. If the ground is wet 
roots are near the surface I 


a cover crop. 


sow 
E. I. 
York. 
lowing 
and the 
prefer mulch to 





Put Stover in the Silo 


The most economical way of han- 
dling corn stover is to put it in the 
lo If generally adopted, this prac- 
tice would end a waste through wrone 
methods that now amounts to 35% of 
Ih the over feed tt would place 
the disposal of the farmer an enor- 
mous mass of roughage to cheapen 
the cost of producing meat and to 


maintain soi fertility in the most 
economical of all ways. 

ro burn stover is a crime against 

intelligent agriculture for which it is 

dificult to find any explanation ex- 

ignorance on the part 

offers a quick 


obstinate 
of the perpetrator It 
method of cleaning the 


cept 


and easy 


ground for plowing, but that is small 
offset for the waste of good material. 
On the other hand, giloing the 


stover means that its feeding value is 


utilized to the full A quantity of 
roughage is provided which lessens 
the need for expensive concentrates 


and makes the production of meat 
more profitable by lowering the cost 








New York State Fair 


Great Food Training Camp 


A Bigger-Than-Ever Program 
More Extensive Exhibits 
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: New Inventions in Farm Machinery 

I More Interesting, Amusing Things to See 

; Bet the Real Big Idea behind the Fair this 4 
: year is that it is a Food Training Camp— - 
H the one place where you can learn, and should ~ 
ft learn, the big lessons of food production, food “4 
E uses and household economy. = 
: : 
a Ss > -: 
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a COME this year above all years—your nation and state u 
f urge this. Come and see twenty thousand of Uncle rt 
Sam’s troops in training at State Fair Military Camp - 
i for service in France. 5 
We face a national crisis—one every man must help : 

meet. If you arenot a soldier you can learn your part | 

at this fair—learn it interestingly and quickly. * 

See the Blooded Cattle, Horses, Sheep and Swine, and 4 

Latest Improved Models of Agricultural Machinery. | 
PATRIOTIC PATRIOTISM—the Nation’s Byword 

If you are practical and patriotic you will - 

get the benefit of the big lessons at the ii 
Syracuse—Sept. 10, 11, 12,13,14,15 ==: 



































Simplex Soil Tester 


if he puts $500.00 in stock and takes = gp 
out $800.00. “Clever.” But, if he puts a few ars In a 
Simpiex Testing Machine and saves thousands of dollars 
by knowing at all times the exact number of pounds of lime 
and ground limestone his soil contains and requires at a cost 
of %c per test nobody notices it. Why? Because there is no 
speculation to it His cleverness is only Business Sense. 
Thousands of farmers the world over are now saving thougands 
and thousands of dollars that heretofore they have been 
throwmge away. How? By using the Simplex Soil Testing 
Machine and looking right into their soil and ascertaining 
the amount of lime or ground limestone their soil contains 
and requires before planting. Just merely Good Seund Busi- 
ness t! has knocked the spots off of Guessing. Guaranteed 
to be accurate and satisfactory or money back. Order 
one today or write for free literatu 

SIMPLEX MANUFACTURING CO,, Dest. XX251,Baltimore,Md 


“Good Boy.”’ they say. 
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Dimensions for Standard Bushel 

y end me the dimen- 
stra eae bailaing the standard bushel 
crate, giving the hight in inches, length 
of slats, width of slats and size of cor- 
ner posts?—{Henry C. Peak, Sullivgn 
County, N Y. 

A crate having inside dimensions 
of 16x12x11.2 inches will contain one 
standard dry bushel, the exact cubic 
capacity of which is 2150.42 cubic 
inches. A half-bushel crate might 
pave inside dimensions of 12x11.2x8 
inches. The inside dimensions of a 
circular basket holding a _ standard 
tushel might be 1814 inches in diam- 
eter and 8 inches high. A heaped 
tushel has a 6-inch cone above the 
top of a struck bushel. As it is the in- 
side dimensions which make _ the 
etandard bushel, the grower is at 
liberty to make the strength of the 
crate in accordance with his wishes 
and the product to be marketed. 
Where crates are to be piled on top 
of each other in storage, as in the case 
of celery, stronger wood is needed 
than otherwise and experience has 
shown that corner posts % inches in 
thickness are none too heavy. Under 
cther conditions % inch thickness 
will usually suffice. 


It Would Pay to Advertise 


At one of the recent fruit meetings a 
member asked how fruit associations 
may get in touch with a consumers’ 
league, purposing to stimulate direct 
marketing and reducing the cost to the 
This is a mighty interesting 


consumer. : sti 
point. What do you think about it?— 
{F, E. T. 


It is my opinign that it pays to ad- 
vertise, writes Sec Arno L,. Triplett of 
the Randolph county, W Va, farm- 
ers’ association. In other words, let 
the buyers’ league or the growers’ as- 
sociation advertise for what they wish 
and what they have for sale. In this 
way the two organizations can get 
in communication, fix upon a price 
and a way of delivery suitable to 
both grower and consumer. This will 
also establish a permanent benefit to 
both parties. 

This is the first year of our asso- 
ciation, writes Sec Fred E. Taylor of 
the Jefferson county, N Y, farm bu- 
reau association. It seems to me 
there are several ways in which this 
co-operation might be successfully 
worked out. The subject is interest- 
ing and one in which I am deeply con- 
cerned. 

Fall Planting of Fruit Trees 

Provided conditions are right, most 
fruit trees may be planted in the fall 
as well as in the spring, in the lati- 
tude of New York city. Fall planted 
usually get an earlier start in 


irees 


MTT 


Attention to Orchard and Garden 


MU OCS 








the spring and the soil and weather 
conditions are generally more favor- 
able. The dangers of improper win- 
ter storage are avoided and the full- 
est stocks and choicest trees are avail- 
able for the nurseries. 

Among the essentials for successful 
fall planting, according to Dr J. P. 
Stuart of the Pennsylvania state col- 
lege, are a proper amount of moisture 
in the soil, well-prepared holes into 
which to set the trees, well-matured 
trees and sufficient open weather to 
enable the roots to get some connec- 
tion with the soil before winter. The 
conflict between the last two items is 
the usual point of difficulty in fall 
planting. In general, however, the 
young trees are sufficiently mature by 
early October to permit the usual dig- 
ging and stripping of foliage without 
material injury. Anytime during Oc- 
tober is usually early enough to en- 
able trees to get properly established 
before cold weather arrives. The 
roots will remain active much longer 
than the tovs. Where any of the 
above conditions are lacking or where 
the winters are exceptionally rigorous, 
it is generally safer to defer planting 
until spring. 





Cool Before Shipping—I think it 
necessary that fruit be thoroughly 
cooled before shipping.—[F. A. Van 
Ness, Onondaga County, N Y. 


I do all my drying of fruits and 
vegetables in the incubator. I first 
scrub and scald the trays, then I put 
paper in the bottom of the trays, 
then I spread the fruit out in the trays 
and let the temperature of the incu- 
hbator run up to about 105 degrees. 
This dries fruit splendidly.—[R. M., 
New York. 


I will never forget the contrast in 
New York between the surface condi- 
tions in fields where cows were pas- 
tured alone and where sheep were 
kept alone. The grass was far better 
in the latter case, even where sheep 
were put with the cows. It seemed 
as though the grass grew better where 
the sheep had walked. Even the lanes 
were grassed over. The natural adap- 
tability of the sheep to the grass, the 
lay of the land and the winter and 
summer temperature fit the sheep in- 
dustry splendidly. Every farmer 
should have some sheep. We should 
be wearing cloth made in the United 
States and from wool grown here. 
Remove the dog and the free import 
laws and we will succeed. Give us 
our own markets and every hillside 
will carry some sheep. Do not stop 
kicking out the worthless dogs.— 
[Samuel C. Gist, West Virginia Live 
Stock Association. 

















Kieffer Pear Orchard in a Windy Section 


Clean cultivation is becoming more and more the practice on lead- 


ing fruit farms. 


Ume this effec}. may be prevented. 


Crimson clover is sown for a cover crop. 
either kept for hay or turned under. for the benefit of the trees. In 
this picture, notice the effect of the prevailing-western winds; the trees 
lean toward the east, By slanting them toward the wind at planting 
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IDEAL heating makes a 


home out of a hous 
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Putin AMERICAN Radiators and an IDEAL Boiler right away and have plenty of beat all 
winter with a great saving of fuel and labor. Not necessary to 
have basement or water pressure 





Any building old or new, in country or city, can be suc- 
cessfully heated with an IDEAL Boiler and AMERICAN 
Radiators. The economy of IDEAL heating outfits is 
known to all users. They cannot say enough about the 
great fuel savings, the splendid comfort, the lack of repairs, the 


little attention, the cleanliness, and the every-day good, solid serv- 
ice that they get from their IDEAL Boiler and AMERICAN Radi- 





ators. They have made homes out of their houses. 
Especially this year you 
MERICAN & DEAL should choose an IDEAL 
heating outfit for its 
RADIATORS BOILERS great fuel saving features. 


Any fuel anywhere can be burned with great. 
est heating results. 


The IDEAL heating outfit will last forever. We have never 
heard of one wearing out. Repair bills areeunknown and the 9 | 














attention is so slight for getting plenty of heat day and night atrvenll 

that you will wonder why you do not have to look after it — 

more than once a day. tim 
Rasen Ob 














Save fuel this year 
with IDEAL heating — 


If everyone would use IDEAL Boilers in their homes, we would have no 
high priced fuel question. You can burn the low priced fuels of any 
localities and IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators are such 
great savers of fuel that you will soon save the first cost of the outfit. 


Phone or call on your heating dealer today and get estimate for putting 
in an IDEAL heating outfit. 


Send for this book (free) 
Write today for copy of “‘ Ideal Heating.”” We want you to 
read this book through, for it gives you the truth about the 
heating question and shows why we want you to have IDEAL 
heating to change your house into a home. 


sm nccsasve A MERICANRADIATOR COMP. 


agents 


IDEAL Boiler fuel 
pots mix the air and 
coal gases as in a 
modern gas mantle, 
extracting ALL the 
beat from the fuel. 
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Department F9 
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Than They 
You can buy power for your farm TODAY for much less 
than you can expect to buy itafterawhile. You willneed * 
a reliable WITTE Engine NOW more than ever, totake @ 
the place of hired help—reduce production cost—help dew 6 
save all your rough food products, grinding it for feed 
and silage—turning into money what might be waste. @ 






Pres. 












é E KERO e 
: a ENGINES : 
get bert prices, and will save their costin ee<——oa@l\ MADE IN SIZES 
932k" Immediate Shipment! 2 TO 22 H-P. 
I make and sell thousands of es—ship at | Stationary or Portable 


engin 
@ once—ready torun. My Special Model Kero- 
Oil Engine will save you buying high-priced 
@ fuel—will cut your operating expense 60 to 65 
cent, My factory prices DIRECT saves you $15 to 
, according to size of ine, I tell you the time to 
a get Engine at lowest cost is NOW. You }\ 
ord to riment or wait. Protect yourself by 
& placing your order TODAY. Write me at once for latest 


terms, and my revi sopyrig 
Judge broys FRE! Don’t buy any en- 
@ cine until you read this book.--ED. H. WITTE, Pres. 


© WITTE ENGINE WORKS 


®@ 18040akland Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
ry 1804 Empire Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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sure to mention American Agri« 


When You Write Advertisers sini” oi siti ‘ite 











Uncle Sam’s O. K. 
4i The U. S. Dept. of Agriculture 


gives its endorsement to the 


standard seed disinfectant— 


ac 
d ‘OR Farmers HYD 


Greatest yield secured first by 
ridding seed grains of smuts 
and fungus growth. Formaldehyde 
is the cheapest and best disinfectant 
for stables, kennels, chicken houses and 
cellars—it also kills flies. Formalde- 
hyde in pint bottles, 35 cents at your 
dealer, treats 40 bushels of seed. 
Write for new book reporting U. S. 
—_ of Agriculture’s experiments in 
treatment—FREE on request. 


PERTH AMBOY CHEMICAL WORKS 
100 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK 























SROW MORE WHEAT 


Join the Million Acre Wheat 
Campaign and help New York 
State grow her own breadstuff. 
Other States, too, are increasing 
the acreage of grain Use good 
seed, fertilize liberally and make 
a Perfect Seed Bed with 


“Acme” Pulverizing Harrow 


agronomist, Morrisville, 
N. *. : he ‘Acme’ is particularly 
valuable for finishing a seed bed for wheat. 
It compects the soil well below and leaves IP 
quite loose on top."’ 
“Acme” sizes One 


J. F. Eastman, 
Y.. says: 


four-horse; 
3 to 17% ft. wide Send lav for “The 
Aome Way to Crops That I’ free. 


Duane H. Nash Inc. 
120 Elm St., 
Millington, 
New Jersey 








and Terraces 
Also grade roads, build 
dykes, levees with 


[Navi Farm Ditcher 
Thee oi center 
Works in any coll. Makes V- 
shaped ditch or cleans ditches 
wae toe wt One labor of 
men. Bteel. Reversible 
Adjustablo, Write for free book 
and our proposition. 
Owensboro Ditcher & Grader Co. inc. Boa 252 Owenshere, Ey. 


Seed Wheat 


Eight hardiest, reliable kinds—yield more per 
acre—require less seed— graded, sound, cleaned 
clean, Write to-day for “Haffiman'’s Wheat 
Book”’—describes varieties—tells “How to Get 
a Crop of Wheat.” It’s free—samples, too—if 
you mention this paper, 


A. H. Hoffman, Inc., Landisville, Lancaster County, Pa. 

































MILLIONS OF FRUIT TREES! 
Plan now for fall planting We have 
millions of genuine Harrisor 
—peach, apple, pear, and 
for prompt shipment 
Vigorous, hardy, free from disease. We 
ahip them by freight, express, or arcel 
post Larce or small rd 


grown trees 
plum, ready 






Send at 


a 
onee for catalog and ecial prices 
HARRISONS’ NURSERIES, Box 60, BERLIN, MD. 





Notice to Grape Growers 


We are in the market for Grape s We will buy 
your erane » now, cut it and remove it at our 
t us save vou the tr hbies of the present 
nm write to 


CV pense ! 
shertage in laborers For inf 

I. AXENFELD 
3942 Poplar Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PURE TIMOTHY SEED 
New mm carefully selected. We buy from the farm 


ors and sell direct to the consumer Also several 
verieties of high-grade seed wheat. Ask for sam- 


plea row. 
A.C. HOYT & CO., FOSTORIA, OHIO 





Pure Unleached Hardwood Ashes 


Tho best Potash Fertiliser. They solve the fertilizer 
problem. Correspondence invited. Addross 

JOUN JOYNT, L.8.297 LUCKNOW, ONTARIO 
Baiecreacea, Duna’s & Bradatreet’s, or Bank of Hamilton, Lucknow 
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Hearty Support of Millers 


The milling industry is rapidly 
working/out detailed plans to aid the 
Food Administration, as briefly noted 
in these columns a week ago. This is 
known as the United-States millers’ 
committee and is made up as follows: 
James F. Bell, chairman; A. P. Hus- 
band, secretary; Albert C. Loring of 
Minneapolis, Bernard A. Eckhart of 

















Mlerbert C. Hoover 


Chicago, Andrew J. Hunt of Arkansas 
City, Kan, E. M. Kelly of Nashville, 
Tenn, Samuel Plant of St Louis, Mark 
N. Mennel of Toledo, O, Fred J. Ling- 
ham of Lockport, N Y, and Theodore 
B. Wilcox of Portland, Ore. 

These men, eight in number, will 
serve each in his own territory as 
sectional executive, in conjunction 
with Chairman Bell. It is hoped and 
believed nfillers everywhere will rap- 
idly fall into line and join this organ- 
ization, assuring the public they will 
sell flour and the by-products of their 
mills during the progress of the war 
at reasonable prices, limiting them- 
selves to a stated margin of profit. 
The organization, as a whole, places 
itself at the beck of the federal gov- 
ernment. 


Federal Insurance for Military 


The Simmons-Alexander bill prob- 
ably will be enacted by congress be- 
fore October 1. Read the comment 
about it on editorial page. It provides 
government aid for dependents of all 
in the military service board. The cost 
is estimated at 6% of the government's 
outlay for all war purposes, as fol- 
lows: 





First year Second year 
Family allowances ........ $141.000,000 $120.000,000 
Death indemnities ......... 3,700,000 22,000,000 
Cor nsation for total dis 
<  Spreeretteres . 5,250,000 35,000,000 
sation for partial 
disability .. - 3, 200,000 21,000,000 
Insurance against death and 
Gisability ..cccccccccsess 23,000,000 112.500,000 
Total ..ccccccccccsccsecs $176,150,000 $330,500,000 


> 


A private gets $53 a month for 
service abroad. If he has a wife and 
two children he must allot to them at 
least $15 out of his pay. The govern- 
ment supplements this by giving out- 
right to the family an allowance of 
$32.50. This family’s minimum in- 
come, therefore, would be $47.50. The 
father can allot as much more as he 
pleases. If there is another child, the 
government will allow $5 additional. 
If that man should have a mother or 
father actually dependent upon him, 
and to whom he has been accustomed 
to contribute, say $15 a month, he 
can secure an allotment of $10 a 
month from the government for the 
parent by allotting $5 more of his pay. 
Thus, the private with a wife, three 
children and a mother actually de- 
pendent upon him, by ziving $20 out 
of his 833 a month, would get from 
the government for his family $47.50 
a month, giving the family an income 
of $67.50, and still leave the man $13 
per month for spending money. [If 
there are more children, or if there is 
also a dependent father, the govern- 
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ment would give up to $50 in all, 
over and above the man’s own allot- 
ment. ‘ 

For the first time in American law, 
the rights of an illegitimate child are 
recognized, as it is included in the 
scheme “only as to the father, if as- 
knowledged by him or if he has been 
judicially ordered or decreed to con- 
tribute to such child’s support.” In 
several other countries the child born 
out of wedlock is granted all the legal 
rights of legitimate children. In 
either case the child is not respon- 
sible for coming into the world, and 
should have equal opportunity. 


Soft Coal Prices Named 


Radical in the extreme ts the action 
taken by Pres Wilson last week, fix- 
ing the base price of bituminous coal 
in all the big producing districts of 
the United States. The price named 
is approximately $2 a ton. This is a 
plump dollar under the _ schedule 
agreed upon sometime ago at a con- 
ference of coal operators with the 
council of national defense and other 
government officials. At that earlier 
conference the price named was $3 
at the mouth of the mine and $3.50 
for special sizes, with a reduction of 
50 cents on government contracts. 
But the war and navy departments 
would have none of it. In the present 
price fixing the executive named one 
price for all. H. A. Garfield has been 
named as fuel administrator. 

Under date of August 21, the presi- 
dent stated that scale of-prices (as 
printed below) is provisional only and 
subject to reconsideration later. “Sub- 
sequent measures will have as their 
object a fair and equitable control of 
the distribution of the supply and of 
prices, not only at the mines but also 
in the hands of the middlemen and 
the retailers.” 

Full powers are granted the presi- 
dent to fix coal prices, this under the 
food control law. The prices quoted 
were determined after careful inves- 
tigation of the findings of production 
cost by the federal trade commission. 
Naturally the president's schedule 
came as something of a shock to the 
coal industry, but operators and or- 
ganizations maintain they are ready 
and anxious to co-operate with the 
government, 


BITUMINOUS COAL PRICES AT MINES 


Slack or 
Run Prepared screen- 
of mine ings 
DE cnvccscsancecesceee 2.25 1.75 
— eee 2.00 2.25 1.75 
a UO escservisanesd 2.00 2.25 1.75 
W Va, (N River) 2.15 2.40 1.90 
We seadeeevanevsenes 2-00 2.25 1.75 
O (thiek vein)...... 2.00 2.25 1.75 
O (thin vein)........ 2.35 2.60 2.10 
Ma srescsccccncsecus 1.95 2.20 1.70 
Ky (Jellies) §...ccccs 2.40 2.65 2.15 
Ala (big seam) ...... 1.90 2.15 1.65 
Ala (Cahaba and Black 
| reer eee 2.40 2.65 2.15 
Tenn (Easterm) ......2.30 2.55 2.05 
Tenn (Jellico)........ 2.40 2.65 2.15 
eer 1.95 2.20 1.70 
De SeeerdavotereeeeThn 1.95 2.20 1.70 
Ill (third vein) .2.40 2.65 2.15 
TETTTITITT TTT Te 2.65 2.90 2.40 
De  eneceaneedcadwesse 2.70 2.95 2.45 
Bam wccccccccccccescs 2.55 2.80 2.30 
— eee 2.70 2.95 2.45 
GO  nncccvecasecnces 3.05 3.30 2.30 
TEE cccccceccsesveses 2.65 2.90 2.40 
GD cxvauseestencsces 2.45 2.70 2.20 
ere 2.70 2.95 2.45 
Te UE cccascovescsssan 2.40 2.65 2.15 
WED 3 cececcsccoceeccseee 2.75 2.25 
reer yrerrerrs 2. 2.85 2.35 
WER icvccnccscecccs 3.25 3.50 3.00 


Prices on anthracite were named by 
the president last week; Dr Harry A. 
Garfield was named as coal adminis- 
trator. The prices of anthracite coal 
at the mine range $4 to $5.30 a ton; 
also conditions under which jobbers 
will be permitted to operate. The 
regulation as to retailers has 
been left to Dr Garfield with 


authority to use drastic power 
in order to bring: relief through- 
out the country. The mine prices 


above named are approximately those 
to which the operators agreed in con- 
ference with the federal trade com- 
mission some months ago. “We will 
try to obtain coal for the consuming 


public without working undue hard. 
ship to any department of the trade.” 
The problem of controlling the re. 
tailer is complicated, it is admitted, 
but it is possibie a licensing system 
may be imaugurated there. 4A 
federal corporation may be forma 
along the lime of the new ig 
million dollar grain corporation for 
handling the coal proposition. The 
official anthracite prices became 
effective September 1 and are for the 
long ton of 2240 pounds; white ash 
egg $4.45, stove $4.70, nut $4.80, reg 
ash egg $4.65, stove and nut $4.90. 


To Encourage Crop Production 

The food administration at Wash. 
ington, going into details about the 
method of ‘andling the wheat crop, 
has this to say: It will be the duty of 
this commission to make a thorough 
ipaviry into the costs of producing 

heat, costs of milling, distributing, 
Lekifig, etc. When its inquiry is com- 
pleted and analyzed this body wil 
announce the basic prices at which 
the wheat will begin to be bought. 
This price will take into consideration 
not only costs of production, but also 
a reasonable profit to farmers on the 
average, and an incentive to make it 
worth while for wheat growers to 
produce wheat in such quantities as 
may be needed by the United States 
and our allies. The fair price com- 
mission Cesires a frank statement as 
to his actual costs from every farmer 
who produces wheat. The method of 
preparing this statement will be an- 
nounced and given general publicity 
within a short time. 

The national food survey will utiliza 
the services of 35,000 picked volun- 
teers from its large corps of crop 
eorrespondents. Each of these field 
representatives, a farmer, will make 
a report of food stocks, including 
meat animals and crops on his own 
and 10 other nearby farms. From 
the 385,000 reports thus obtained the 
experts will make final “estimates for 
the farms of the country. The survey 
is to begin at once and a second sur- 
vey about November 1, covering fall 
harvests. 


To Re-Stock Farms for the War 


So rapidly does one radical move- 
ment follow another that it is per- 
haps unnecessary to express surprise 
over: the latest federal effort to do 
something to re-stock with meat 
animals farms east of the Mississippi 
river. But that is exactly what is 
happening. Last week there was cre- 
ated at Washington a committee of 
100 to undertake such campaign in 
order to increase the nation’s meat 
supply. Much must be done to make 
this practical. 

It is proposed, in brief, to transfer 
large numbers of cattle, hogs and 
sheep from the big western producing 
sections. presumably in the upper 
Missi$sippi valley and westward, to 
small farms in the central and south- 
ern states, all of this under federal 
supervision. The idea is that here 
much feed goes to waste on the farms 
which ought to be utilized. The work 
of the large committee will be guided 
by a small executive committee com- 
posed of Giffcad Pinchot of tne food 
administration, G. H. Rommel of tho 
department of agriculture and E. C. 
Lassater, a Texas stockman 

It is proposed that farmers may 
place orders for live stock with local 
agents of the department of agricul- 
ture and that the live stock exchanges 
will assist in the movement of theso 
animals and without charge to pur- 
chasers The idea is that the great 
majority of farms may be provided 
with sufficient numbers of meat 
animals to consume all roughage now 
largely wasted. This should not bo 
taken as a reflection against the thor- 
oughness of modern farming in the 
central and middle west; rather % 
meritorious effort to make the best 
use of everything. “What we need. 
as stated by the food administra- 
tion, “is more cows and more ewe? 
producing the 700-pound calf and tho 
70-pound lamb. We wish to restor? 
the confidence of thé farmer in his 
industry by convincing him that ho 
will get a fair share of a fair price 
paid by the consumer; also extending 
to the farmer credit on a reasonable 
basis so he may~be able to equip his 
farm for successfully handling meat 
animals.” 





Announcement was made last week 
that the federal government will es- 
tablish cold storage plants in the 
west to conserve the crops of potatocs 
and onions; possibly cool sterage 
meant. A 


Mail for American soldiers '" 
France will not be forwarded nee | 
the addresses show the company = 
regiment or the name of the separs'® 
unit to which the soldier belongs. 9°- 
cording to instructions from the post- 
office department. 
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guarantee, constitutes “The 
Gold Standard of Values’— 
each model in its class. 


WE SHOW HERE SIX Reo 
Models, comprising Fours in 
Touring and Roadster types; 
Sixes in Touring and Roadster; 
and the two Reo Commercial 
Vehicles—the 34-Ton “Speed 
Wagon” and 2-Ton “Heavy 
Duty” Truck, 


IN THIS ADVERTISEMENT we 
have space only for a brief para- 
graph pertaining to each Model 
—lest you forget the line is so 
complete that you can find the 
car you desire, in the type you 
prefer, and in a Reo, 


REO THE FIFTH, “The Incom- 
parable Four,” is America’s most 
famous automobile. Standard in 
practically its present form for 
now eight seasons—“going on 
nine.” At its present price, $985, 
this car is verily “A gold dollar 
for ninety cents.” 


TO REO THE FIFTH more than 
to any other, is due the move- 

- ment that is now so apparent— 
the return to the Four-cylinder 
type in all cars listing at less than 
$1000. 


THE FOUR IS THE ULTIMATE 


ury it affords the owner at the 
extra cost—$1385 f. o. b. Lan- 
sing. 


THESE TWO ROADSTERS are 
of similar design and identical 
construction, and are conceded 
to be the handsomest cars of the 
type—price aside. 


FOR THE FAMILY that needs a 
car of greater capacity than five 
and yet of moderate upkeep, the 
Reo Six Touring Car—also $1385 
for the present—knows no equal. 


NO MATTER WHAT YOU PAY 
you cannot obtain a 7-passenger 
car of better design; one that rep- 
resents sounder engineering; 
more experience; better materials 
and workmanship than enter into 
the making of this Reo Six, 


THAT’S A BROAD CLAIM, but 
we make it unhesitatingly—and 
you know that the word of Reo 
passes at par everywhere. 


OF THE REO MOTOR TRUCKS 
the same is true. The 34-Ton 
“Hurry Up” Wagon at $1,125 
(chassis $1050); and the famous 
2-Ton Reo “Heavy Duty” 
Truck at $1800—each is the 
leader in its own class—demand 
greatly in excess of factory 


type in that price class. Econ- capacity. — 
omy of upkeep, as demonstrated = 
by this Reo model, has done BUT THAT IS TRUE of all Reo = 
much to prove the superiority models, without exception, —— 
and ruggedness and economy of — 
the Four in that class of car THAT’S WHY WE SAY “Reo = 
where the buyer must count the Quality is Uniform in all Reo = 
cost and yet demands the service Models,” the uniform over de- — 
and the roominess. mand for all Reo models justi- — 


THE FOUR ROADSTER is the 
handsomest model of its type 
you’ll see on the road—at any 
price. And, for the present, you 
can get it for $985 and freight 
from the factory. 


fies the statement. 


ORDER NOW if you’d have your 
Reo soon. Present prices obtain 
only from day to day, and are 
subject to increase without 
notice. 
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Reo Motor Car Company 
Lansing, Michigan 
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KRESO DIP N°! 





Farm Sanitation 


Wi increase Your Profits 
by Keeping Live Stock 
and Pouitry Healthy. 


Kreso Dip No. 1 


Easy to Use. Efficient. Economical. 
Kills Sheep Ticks, Lice, Mites and Fleas. 
Helps Heal Cuts, Scratches and 
Skin Diseases. 


Prevents Hog Cholera. 


Experiments on live hogs prove that 
a 254% dilution of Kreso Dip No. 1 will 
kill virulent Hog Cholera Virus in 6 
minutes by contact. 

We Will Send Free Bookiets on 


fhe treatment of mange, eczema or 
pitch mange, arthritis, sore mouth, ete. ; 

How to buiki a hog wallow which 
wiil keep hogs clean and healthy; 

How to keep your hogs free 
insect parasites and disease. 


WRITE FOR THEM. 


Hreso Dip No. 1 in Original Packages. 


POR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


Department Animal Industry. 
DETROIT. - . MICH, 














SAVES WORRY 
FOR MAN AND BEAST 


n 1 used by ousands 
stockmen, for 


y has be 
rege 
rs, dair 


irs 


men, 


ing liquid thati rranteed 
away ibsolutely 
Will not gum hair or 
t milk. Ask your dealer—or send 
for gallon can, No -Fly 
sprayer, and back — 
guarantee. Dealer’s name 
appreciated. | 


W. D. CARPENTER CO. 
Box 30, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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p flies to be 


money 
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Nesb< < out of your 


OLD BAGS. 


You'll be surprised how mach money we will 
pay you for your old b igs, tor 
any quantity. Don't let them lik 
rot when you can turn the om? 


» around and 
» money. 














WE PAY THE FRE GHT 
one we mail «| shipment is 
re i Tat pocrent high 
pri 7 write ¢ y a ‘ du shipping 
roster tons Largest direet buyers of bags in 
th world Reference Cit Bank of 
Buffalo, Dun or Bre 

mroQquels ‘BAG co. 


Bufialo, N.Y 


GLANDS 


367 Howard St., 


THICK, SWOLLEN 


that make a horse Wheeze, 
Roar, have Thick Wind or 
Choke-down, can be reduced 


with 


also other Bunches or swellings. No blister, 
no hair gone, and horse kept at work. Fco- | 
nomical—only a few drops required at an ap- 
plieation, $2 per boitle delivered. Book 3 ™ free 
W. F. YOUNG, P. D, F, 379 Temple St., SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


Free Catalog | 
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1OW you can save | 
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mone ’ Parm Trock or Road ! 
Wagons, also steel or wood wheels to tit 
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More for Farmers’ Milk 
I am after returning from 
Denmark to Briar- 
in attendance at 
of the certified 
milk producers’ 
association. Mr 
Tuttle, manager 
of the certified 
farms of 38600 
acres, was & 
most cordial 
and ever pres- 
ent host. My 
inclination is to 
write of the 
trip without 
other reference, 
but I am sure 
from the num- 
ber of autto 
tourists we met 
and coming that everybody 


writing 


an auto trip from 
cliff, about 600 miles, 
the annual 


meeting 








both going 


was also going over the same route. 
The men were there who have made 
the various brands of pure, natural 
milk the very best that cleanliness 
can preduce. 

The situation facing the producers 
is critical unless a sharp advance 
takes place. Several of the largest 


producers said they would be obliged 


to discontinue unless they could get 
a profit. I personally know these men 
and they mean what they say. Pro- 
ducers of certified are divided into 
three general classes: First, those 
who are financially able to. execute 
their ideals in the spirit and letter of 
the law. Ngt being leaders themselves 
in th daily routine, the expense is 
very high, exceeding on one farm 13 
cents a@ quart This class has elab- 
oraté equipment which makes the 
equipment and p-keep cost high. 
The nd class has a less expen- 
sive equip ni, less capital and em- 
ploys 1 r own personal supervision, 
The quality of their milk compares 
favo iy with the first class The 
third class has a cheaper and low 
grade equipment producing a_ fair 
quality rhe tir ‘lass advocates a 
very high price, 15 cents to the pro- 
ducer and 25 cents to the consumer, 
which would, no doubt, check con- 
sumption They take the position 
that they would rather produge less 


that at a protit 


As Second Class Sees It 


The second cla would prefer 2 
cents to producer and 20 cents to 
consumer and maintain a normal! out- 
pat, thus keeping down the overhead 
charge per quart Our own tarmers 
are i this cl ind I personally fa- 
vor i If 3 prices are based upon 
cost of k t lf i duricg the next 
eight mien ihey must be not less 
than G'S cert for market mitk, 
ind 12 cents for certified wholesale to 


the producer, the first based upon 3% 


milk, and the latter upon 3.8 to 4%. 

The country has an abundance of 
low priced hay and it will have a 
scarcity of good, mature silage. Many 
producers are discouraged and are 
ready to sell their cows 

Mr Schenck of Avon, N Y, the 
widely known Avrshire breeder and 
producer of cerfiiied for the Roches- 
ter market, said hat wectern New 
York dvirymen were sctling their 

| cows and planting beans and corn and 

wheat 

The feeling th everyone was 
working ear ind iste to produce 
milk, and not at the bost more than 
hanging @€oliars, | io the meeting 
Lp ) mosphere 

It was said by producers, medical 
men nd others present that people 

n y do not appreciate the value 
and cost of pure, natural milk and 
that physicians did not do their duty 
in advertising its use No doubt this 

tru and if so the producers and 


the publie officials who are interested 
n public health should get back of a 
plan now under way to fully advise 
consumers of the comparative value 
of natural versus pasteurized milk. 


Dr H. D. Chapin of the New York 
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Plow Handle and Dairy Talks 


HALLETT ATTA Co 








milk commiission made a strong ad- 
dress on the value of natural milk for 
children, and Dr Reed, a very high 
grade paper prepared by Dr Kellogg, 
the well-known head of the Battle 
Creek sanitarium, giving the data se- 
cured in Wisconsin. This proved con- 
clusively that the. vitamines in_smilk 
are destroyed by heat and that ¢rowth 
in young animal life is retarded when 
they are destroyed. He also diseussed 
in detail the well-known facts that 
the lactic acid germs are destroyed by 
heating and that the spores of decom- 
position are not killed. There is a 
feeling that sour milk is bad bécause 
most people do not like it, but let us 
never forget that lactic acid is the 
safeguard in milk. It holds in check 
the gas farmers and prevents putre- 
faction. 

Pasteurization stands much in the 
same relation to milk that prisons do 
to society. We must have prisons 


until seciety is clean and wholesome, 
but no development comes out of 
them. Reformers insist that our 


prison system makes society worse in- 
stead of better. 

So long as medical men say that 
pasteurized milk is as good or better 
than natural milk, producers will not 
be careful. They say you can kill a 
million germs as certainly as a thou- 
sand. 

I do not say that all pasteurization 
should cease, but I do say, and the 
best scientific authorities support the 
statement, and pure, natural milk 
should be our ideal and we should 
work to that end and not hold up 
pasteurizing as our ideal. 

Producers, however, are no longer 
willing to work to keep the city 
babies healthy and strong without 
setting a profit on their labor and in- 
vestment which they are not receiving 
now. 

Cities Should Co-operate 

I am strongly of the opinion that 
in turn for our philanthrophy in the 
past, the city health authorities 
should now at public expense help us 
as well as themselves by taking an 
active part in advertising and urging 
the use of pure, natural milk, and 
make clear to the consumers 4 
the expense involved in its production. 
They should also interest themselves 
in a study of the most economical 
methods of production and distribu- 
tion. The present cost of handling is 
too high. The dealers say to us that 
they make no profit on certified, and 
if so, the health authorities, dealers 
and producers should jointly under- 
take to devise methods that will lower 
this cest. The producers are interested 


also to 


in making the best, get a profit and 
have it reach the consumers at the 


lowest cost. If these things are not 
done consumers will be deprived of 
pure milk as producers will no longer 
work for nothine.—[H. E. Cook. 


Regulating Food Prices 

The food administration at Wash- 
ington evidently believes the sugar 
market should be stabilized; this the 
underlying reason for discouraging 
speculative trading in “futures.” Re- 
cent Washington advices indicate it is 
planned to take over supervision of 
the sugar situation as soon as wheat 
control is well under way. 

War time demands have been so 
that Europe has made alarming 
upon its herds of meat ani- 
mols. Official reports indicate that 
while the number of cattle in United 
States increased 7,000,000 head during 
the progress of the war, the total 
world supply shows a_ positive de- 
crease af 28,000,000; world sheep sup- 
ply decreased 54,000,000; swine de- 
creased 52 000,000, this covering the 
past three years. It is not quite clear 
how accurate these figures are. Doubt- 
less some are general estimates, even 
though the facts are as indicated. 
The food administration urges as the 
only immediate solution of.the prob- 
lem a smaller domestic consumption 
and the elimination of waste. 
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This Gale-Baldwin re 
quires about half the 
Dower demanded by 
other outouns of similar 
size. as a revolvi 
self-feed table—is astrong, positive feedes 
and cuts more ensilage per hourthan any 
machine operated with same amount of 
power, 


"||| Gaicorecyfine = 
ENSILAGE-CUTTER 


Also makers of a large line of Rotary 
Hand and Lever Feed Cutters, Corn 
Shellers, Vegetable Cutters and Potato 
Diggers for Fall Use. 

A Catalog show fall 
free on paw Me ge ae came 








BELCHER & TAYLOR 
AGRICULTURAL TOOL CO. 











Box120 - Chicopee Falls, Mass, 
—— 








DEATH TO HEAVES 


NEWTON’S “ine itdiection Cun” 


Some cases cured by ist cr 2nd $1 can 
Three cans are guaranteed to cure 





Tho original end the up-to-date 
Standerd il Yotertnaey Remedy for Heaves; treo. booklet 
explains fully. 35 years sale and veterinary use. 


CURES HEAVES BY CORRECTING CAUSE— 
INDIGESTION. IT’S A GRAND CONDi- 
TIGNER AND WORM EXPELLER 


Most economical. Ressiens Os DE ont tp, 
Gre par cnmat dualeen, ab cama pine ay pasen Dost. 


THE NEWTON REMEDY CO. Toledo, Ohio 








BEFORE YOU BUY WRITE FOR 
NEW CATALOG DESCRIBING THE 
QUARANTEED MONEY-SAVING 


INTERNATIONAL 
[LOS 
onthe market: Awjusiable automat take-up hoop 


manent ladder are sorte of an One 
* INTERNATIONAL SILO CO.. 112 Flood Bullding, MEADVILLE, PA 
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Let us send you 


Polk Miller’s 
Dog Book—Free 


0 
Sergeant’s Dog Remedies. 


— Miller ons, Sone oe, 
Dept. 104 d, Va. 











WELL PAYS WELL 


Own a machine of your own. Oash or ¢asy 
terms. Many styles and sizes for ail parposes 


Write fer Circular 
WILLIAMS BROS., 436 W. State St., Rhaca, N. Y. 

















Mention A A When You Write 


CUETO 


AreYou Looking 


For Half Tones deeply etched 
bright and snappy ? 
For Three-Color Half Tone 


Process, reproducing colors 
faithfully ? 


For Zine Etchings, one or 
more colors ? 


For Designs and Illustrations 
for catalogues and book cov- 
ers, advertisements, fashions, 
machinery. 


Our Engravings Embody 
Quality. Service, Price 


Write for Estimates 





Phelps Photo-Engraving Plant, 


Phelps Publishing Company 
Myrick Building, Springfield, Mase. 
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Farm Live 
Stock Problems 


Care of Horses’ Feet 
DR H. M. MAVNER, PNNSYLVANIA 


The structure of the foot of the 
horse is such that certain simple 
practices of care and attention should 
be followed out. Neglect of these 
practices soon causes unsound hoofs 
and brings on lameness. The natural 
method of avoiding dry, contracted 
hoofs is to place the horse on a good, 
rich pasture after a heavy rain. The 
hoof will then absorb the necessary 
moisture. Unfortunately, it is fre- 
quently not practical to give a horse 
free range according to weather con- 
ditions. The best substitute for na- 
ture’s own prevention is to stand the 
horse in a strongly built though or 
in a clay puddle for two to four hours 
once a month. 

The hoofs should have the oppor- 
tunity to absorb water the same as a 
plant. Dressings applied externally 
are of little value except to improve 



































Don’t give it up because 
You can get the very best building materials on the 
market at Factory Prices. Everything—for building or renovating. 


“Your Book of Lumber Bargains” 


You can have that home you have planned. 
of high prices. 








catalog of building materials obtainable, published for your benefit. The 88 pages 
give descriptions and prices of the very things you will need in ‘house construc- 
tion. A real building hand-book, showing most practical and artisiic designs in 

roofing, flooring, interior trim, doors and windows, stairways, 


If you do not know the De Whi Mi : 
ato write direct for desired ite Leghorn hens at the ssouri : 
et inf on a station, results indicate it is best to We mw Seow 8 new material—no 

assist nature in producing the molt second hand gceds or wreckage. 











It will pay for itself by 
spring, end there was never 
greater reason to save every 
ounce of butterfat and half-hour 
of time and labor. 


Moreover, if labor and ma- 
terial costs continue to increase, 
your De Laval must cost you 
more lateron. Buy it now and 
it will save its own cost in a few 
months, 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


165 Broadway 29 E. Madison St, 
NEW YORK Oo 





$20to $40 


buyersachaneeto | considered as 100%. A pen given 10% 
i PE 4 oil meal in the mash was second best are not exactly as” represented. Fill 
7s are boaey Briem®. | at 89%; a check pen, fed a standard out coupon and mail today. You take 
wales © postal end ration, 85%; a pen plucked like’ geese no risk. 
or ducks, 84%; a pen kept in the 
house for 10 days, given a light ra- 
tion, then freedom and plenty of feed, Ray H. Bennett 









































the external appearance and bring out 
the natural color of the hoof. An oily 
preparation does not penetrate tne 
hoof will absorb water until the leaf 
layers are ‘supplied according to 
their normal moisture content. If 
the hoof is kept supple and elastic by 
soaking, the trouble arising from dry, 
contracted hoofs will be minimized. 
A well-watered hoof seldom causes 
trouble. 


~ Assist Nature During Molt 


Following one year’s study with 





instead of altering or changing na- 
ture’s plans. It is far better to supply 
the elements necessary to make 
feathers than to force hens to make 
new feathers without giving them the 
proper feed. The experiment con- 
sisted of six fens of 15 hens each. 
They were all of the same age and 
kept under the same conditions pre- 
vious to the beginning of the experi- 
ment. 

The best results were obtained in 
the pen fed a standard mash with a 
tonic, which for comparison may be 


78%; while a pen sheared like sheep 
was the poorest at 60%. 

In addition to the standard ration, 
the best pen was given a tablespoon- 
ful of the following mixture in the 
mash three times each week: Mag- 
nesium sulphate 10 ounces, magnesia 
one ounce, sulphate of iron two 
ounces, ground ginger two ounces, and 
sulphur three ounces. The hens which 
were sheared like sheep continued to 





























columus, paixts—in fact everything for the complete home. 


You Get the Wholesale Price 


Our factory is in the “Heart of the Lumber 
Mart.” This location means that we get the 
very best lumber from Canada and the West 
at low cost and shipping rates. ~ This lum- 
ber, the pick of the Great Lakes region, is 
stored in our warerooms and yards—some of 
the largest in the country. We offer it to 
you, worked as you desire, at the lowest 
wholesale price. We can do it be- 
cause we have the facilities for 
handling large quantities. 


SN 
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is ready for you. The coupon below brings it to yeu FREE. It is the completest : 
é 

t 

: 
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Price Regulator Catalog Y; 


Brings Materials 
Direct to You 


When you consult the Bennett Bar- 
gain Book, vou find the very best 
values on the market. When you 
order, you can be sure you will get 
exactly what you want—and get it 
without delay, at the least possible 
cost. 

We Guarantee safe delivery and 
satisfaction. Money refunded if goods 











Lumber Co. Inc. 


Thompson Street 
North Tonawanda, New York 
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Fill Out | 
Coupon 


CATALOG COUPON 


Ray H. Bennett Lumber Co., Inc. 
Thompson Street, 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Kindly send me your catalog. I 
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greater length of time as the hens Mail t Windows Interior Finish Wallboard Paint Clapboards ? 
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tankage in the same proportion and cheapest milk and meat producing roughage known. Saves half the hay, 
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HE ideal farm car is the one that gives you tis you 
largest number of desirable qualities at a price tiiipst be' 
you are willing to pay. The fact that 70 per cliired:d 
of all Grant Sixes are sold in farming districts sh trie 
that thousands of prosperous farmers have fouliitructi 
in the Grant Six the combination of qualities that they cost 
looking for. You g 
And so will you, if you will take the trouble to investiga, larg: 
the Grant Six as carefully as you should investigate ine f 
car before investing your money in it. red, 
The makers of the Grant Six have tried to give you Al 
of the qualities you want. They have built you a car 
looks right, that is big enough for comfort and digni 
that is powerful enough to let you enjoy the thrill of f 
ness and the satisfaction of taking the hills without straini 
They have given you a car that is right in every mechani 
detail, a car that you can depend upon for continuot 
carefree service. 


There are over 1200 Grant dealers- Yet your Grant Six costs you only $875 at the fa 
and costs you less to run,.less for gasoline, oil and @ ire 


doubtless thereisonenearyou. If you 
: z than any other car of its size. 
don’t know who he is, write to the fac- 


tory. We shall be glad to put you in 
touch with the nearest dealer and send To many people it seems impossible that the Grants 
you detailed, illustrated catalog. can be as good a car as its makers and its owners say it 
and yet cost so little. 
But the makers of the Grant Six have alw ays been doif 
what others considered impossible. They were the 2 
to build a six for less than $1000, a feat which novo 
believed could. be done until the Grant Six did it. 
And the lead of the Grant Six has been maintaif 
ever since. There are other sixes under $1000, but not ¢ 
of them attempts to put into the car such quality as 
get in the Grant. 


GRANT MOTOR CAR CQO}j0 


The Leading Six Under $1000 
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AL FARM CAR 
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you you go over the specifications of the Grant Six you 
ice believe that you are reading about a car of several 
Der ‘dollars higher price. The makers of the Grant Six 
s tried to incorporate in their car the standards of 
@ fi ction which you would demand if you were buying 


hey costing a great deal more. 
_ Bou get an overhead valve engine, full floating rear 
esti large brake drums and equalized brakes, vacuum 


te e feed, and electrical equipment that cannot be 
, and many other.details which are not commonly 

yu on popular priced cars. 

ar Grant Six meets the demand of wise car owners 


lignitfa car of light weight and this fact and the unusual 
of fle@iency of the overhead valve engine make it astonish- 
economical in gasoline, oil and tire cost. 


hani 
in Economical and Sturdy 

statement that Grant Six owners average over 20 
facto to. a gallon of gasoline is well within the truth. Many 
1 report averages of 25 miles. On standard tires you 


expect to get 7000 miles and over without having to 
extraortlinarily careful driver. 

tt Grant Six light weight has not been obtained at 

unt MESerifice of strength.- It is, in fact, as sturdy a car as 


yit find and no other car selling for less than $1000 has. 
subjected to more severe tests than the Grant. 

id Sturdiness has been one of the main reasons for 

e Six popularity among farm buyers. The country is 


10 ce for a delicate car, farmers-have no time to spend 
§ such a car into shape every few days. 

: € matter of comfort has been left until last, because 

ot OM So important. No matter how handsome a car may 

aS matter how rapidly it will travel or how easily it 
the hills, no matter how good it is in every other 


way, you will soon get tired of it and wish you had bought 
some other car, if it isn’t comfortable and easy-riding. 


Comfortable and Easy-Riding 


If there is one point upon which the Grant Six chal- 
lenges comparison it is this matter of comfort. Comfort 
means roominess so that you can sit without crowding or 
cramping. It means springs that absorb the bumps. It 
means upholstery that you can sink into and cushion 
springs that are really springy not only when they are new 
but as long as.you have the car. 

And that is exactly the kind of comfort you get in the 
Grant Six, as you will discover as soon as you ride in the car. 

Is there any car you know of that gives ALL that the 
Grant Six gives you? Can you think of any essential 
quality that the Grant Six lacks? 

Is it at all remarkable that the Grant Six has been one 
of the most successful and most popular cars from Maine 
to California and from the Dakotas to Texas? 


The Company Back of the Car 


Back of the car is a big successful company. In it are 
men of vision who know that it pays to play fair with the 
public and that a lasting business can only be built upon 
the square deal. 

These men have built Grant Six success by giving you 
and every other car buyer a car that is unquestionably 
worth every cent that you pay for it and a car that will stand 
the test of critical comparison. 

And all they ask of you is that you will compare the 
Grant Six with any other car and then judge for yourself 
whether you can do anywhere near as well as you can by 
investing your money in a Grant Six. 
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NEW YORK They vary greatly. Like corn, en the Im my more than 25 of inti- They are in a state of unrest and re_i Oak: 
Ontario shore, the crop is far below mate aequaintance with the fruit sec- bellion. Deluged with advise, “speeded: ao 
Food Bill Wi the average. Many fields where the tion of westerm New York I have never up” chiefly by those—howevecr good! a : 
1 ins stand is good will likely be frostbit- seen the apple crop so light. It is their intention—ignorant of farming’ o 
After day and night sessions for ten before they mature. As I went rare to find an orchard generally and farm conditions. The end wij) be — 
thr days last week the New York through the more centraland southern loaded. The orehard of Jay Allis at a lack of confidence in everythiy mue. 
sw dhe ; i il 1000 d a lack of ction e, is 0% 
legislature passed the food measure bean growing sections the prospect Medina wiil yield about barrels and a lack o produ in the fy. dist! 
that has been such a storm center for WS_better. Many large fields were as of Oldenburg, Wealthy, Maiden’s ture. If he is let alome, as he asks to ses! 
weeks and months in the Empire 800d as one would wish to see. Others Blush and Twenty Ounce, which be, the farmer will do his part jp eo 
state The legislature then took a re- Were like Pharaoh's lean kind—thin, were well worth going out of my way feeding the world. mor 
cess “until September 6 to give Gov du, >to ——— ie ae ry an = ra a a. es ge _ _ ie ~ — ta te timo 
' ‘ ; ic . 1m. ease. In one place I was to they dic ruit which will mot grade “A.” _Mr , 
a pret ee eon not want beans discussed at their in- Allis is holding his apples at $5 a Western New York Crop Notes ~ 
and the farm and markets’ board, stitute, as they were going out of the barrel. Peaches are everywhere abun- ALVAH H. PULVER, NEW YorE oon 
passed at the regular session last win- Dusiness. If frost does not come too dant. I heard of sales at {> cents ana Preparations are being made ig mor 
a meine nla Re - early, I believe as a whole, the crop $1 a bushel. Pears are not plenty, but . 
ter Many amendments were pro : harvest one of the largest peach crops T) 
posed, 28 in all, to the food control Will be better than many expect. are a better erop than in the Hudson in western New York. Barly varietic Fei 
bill but all were defeated In the Potatoes, as one would expect, show valley. . are approachin : turity; "hae toric 
assembly. 91 votes were registered for @ large acreage. Many small plots Only in a few cases has plowing * _ app ing = maturity; heavy Sept 
the bill to 31 against, and in the sen- Will aggregate a good many extra started for wheat. The ground is Work will come with the later kinds. defit 
ate 43 in favor to ‘three against it bushels, but the crop, as a whole, hard, owing excessive wet, fol- The estimated ield is 8000 to SK» — 
Mauy up-state assemblymen did not 40es not promise to be a large one. lowed by drouth. It will be well into cars. However, \the growers have the 
vote. or voted avainst the bill. In its While saw few indications of drouth September before the harvest will re- profited by other seasons and are ton 
final form the bill provides for a food oF blight injury—although I was told lease the plowman. ‘ thipning the fruit more thoroughly 
control commission of three members, there were some— the crop is very un- Everywhere the cry oes up: “Ww ho than ever before. To help Out the la. Bi 
to serve without salar: The act will even. Many fields indicated that the will go teday and work in my vine- bor problem the New York gtate foog seve 
remain in force until the governor by 142d was too wet when planted, or yard?” From now on the lack of supply _ commission has arranged to and 
proclamation ends it, following the that the seed was poor; doubtlesa help to harvest and market the erops send 1500 boys into the district dur. tavi 
elose of the war. = both. Early ones had been selling in willbe more apparent. The unskilled ‘ng September to aid in the harvest, Gen 
The commission has powers te econ- towns like Lockport or Batavia at help from the city is generally con- The 12th annual convention of the The 
trok the distribution of food, feed, $1.75 te $2 a bushel. The price had demned as more bother than it is New York state hay dealers’ associa. nois 
seed, fuel, oil, fertilizer, tools, and im. @ropped 25 cents. The best looking worth. Now the draft 1s calling not tion was held recently in Syracuse, 8. J 
plements required for the production fields I saw were between Rochester onty farm hands but owners and N Y. Officers were elected at follows: grat 
of food. When hoarding is diseoveread @®nd Canandaigua in Monroe and On- managers. New York farmers are not President, J. L. Schultz of Skanea- grat 
the commission is required to notify tario counties. The acreage of eab- Incking in patriotism, but they say: teles; vice-president, J. B. Bradley of ter 
the federal authorities. If, after three bage is also large, but to find a firste “How can we grow crops without Interlaken; secretary-treasurer, Willis ant 
days of notice, the federal authorities Class even stand is the exception. labor, and that skilled im farm work?” Bullock of Canajoharie; directors, ¢ wer 
have not taken action, the commission | —_——_——— : ; : - - ———_—— ——<— Jen! 
is authorized to take steps for d's Ti 
tribution of the hoarded supplies, or 4 : oe 
seize them and sell at public auction, rary 
paying to the original owner the pro- But 
ceeds from the sale. Repetition of com 
the offense is constituted ground for . ul 
withdrawal of charter. Other powers | > en 
conferred on the food control com- j; e . higt 
mission are licensing food manufae- | ‘ or 
turing plants, storage warehouses and Do y Kn Wh M P 1 This Y - 
reguiation of their conduct The ou Ow ¥ ore eop e ear 3 
commission will have the power to p 


compel common carriers to give pref- 
erential treatment to necessaries of 
life and to direct methods of distribu- 


Are Buying The Chandler Six Than Are x 
Buying Any Other High-Grade Car? ter 


tion, and shall insure against waste. 
It must accept the delegation of any mar 
powers that may be conferred upon it sum 
by the federal government. Food and usec 
fuel may be bought and sold under not 
the act of cities for the purpose of Hur 
stabilizing prices and of relieving pub- a & 
lic necessities, but the permission of con 
the food control commission must first Flot 
be obtained by the cities heel 
According to rumor, G. W. Perkins sus 
of New York city, Dr W. H. Jordan, few 
director of experiment station at in 
Geneva, and W. H. Miner of West ! cull 
Chazey are being considered by Gov | hav 
Whitman to serve on the commission. acct 
is $ 
con: 


Over Much of New York 
EDWARD VAN ALSTYNE, COLUMBIA CO, N Y 
I have just returned from up and 
down the Mohawk valley, and by au- 
tomobile through the counties of Sen- 








~ , oe . : log . 4 b e 
ie oe een has, See Do You Know Why in Four Years’ Time The Chandler 2 
my . Has Passed and Left Behind, One by One, a Long — 
Tompkins. [ think American Agrt- $ W = 
culturist reade rs will be interested in Line of Other ell-Known Cars? - -~ 
a first-hand account of crop condl- 7 
tions, as well as an observation or two There are perhaps several reasons, all Your own observation of high-grade 
of the mood of mind of farmers. of which would appear very clearly if cars in service in almost any market in exp 
There is still some hay to cut in : not 
addition to the second crop of alfalfa. you had the.opportunity or took the America would show you clearly how r 
which for the most part was waiting time to analyze the history and business surely the Chandler come. into Tra 
or 1 mower, men anc emus bdeling 3 , 
cancion aah eiees ane cae. See policies of the automobile industry. But leadership. — 


there is one big basic reason which to This leadership has been built on the hol 


hay crop is good, both as to quantity 


= Te, TM, 8 RD. GS you as a motorist is the essential reason, Right Car at the Right Price. pre 
the weather for gathering has been and that one reason is this that ever The whole country has marveled at ~ 
better than in the eastern part of the since the first Chandler car was designed 1. Chandler motor, at its power, its hig 
state. Bar ns are full to overflowing, and built and marketed four years ago Pg > d i dea 
and stacks dot the lindseape. Recent flexibility, its life and get-away, and its pre 


last month, the Chandler has offered the 
finest of design, construction and equip- 
ment at the lowest possible price. 


The Chandler today offers this excess 


showers have given meadows and new 
secding a good start. 

The wheat crop is fine. More than 
half of it was in the barn or stack. 
Some wererthreshing, and the yield is 


endurance. The whole Chandler chassis wh 
has come to be recognized as a great car 
mechanism and 


Chandler leads because, starting with usin 


reported good I heard of some be- " et: 
ing sold for $2.40 a bushel, which is of a this Fen soageerypme of service, the right type of car, the Chandler pre 
above quotitions. A good stand of just as distinctly as at any time in the Company has stood firmly by this type e. 
eat shocks is always a delightful four years past. of t has con ued to lop this sca 
sight; particularly this year when car. tin tha 
they seem to cry out: | “Here is seed And how distinctly the Chandler has_ car thruout these four years until today tob 
colts.” Hever hawe S coon ouch @. tab- won its place in the very front rank of it approximates perfection in construc- i 
versally good crop of oats, a little fine motor cars is reflected in the Chand- tion and performance. ~ im) 
more than half of it cut Now and ord i - triz 
on a fi id le saieena on ment ler sales ao ” of Nineteen Fourteen, We cannot convey to you in the printed tak 


Fifteen, Sixteen and Seventeen. 


Month by month and season after 
season thruout these four years the 
Chandler has moved forward and for- 
ward, until today its leadership could 


page any full conception of the superi- nov 
ority of the Chandler motor, but any vac 
one of — forty thousand gy aged : . 
owners could put you alongside him : 

the wheel and show you Chandler superi- ~ 


stood up with long heads well filled. 

When we turn to corn the picture is 
not so pleasing As one goes up tho 
Mohawk valley the crop grows poorer; 
and in that land of fat things—the 
Ontario shore, it is difficult to find a 























good field. Many were replanted, or ac 
the planting was delayed, so that there hardly be questioned. ority. A | 
cannot possibly be a crop even where lay 
the stand is good. The onty first-class Let Us Show You Why and How Chandler Leads ‘ 
corn I saw was in the Genesee valley. sea 
Many silos must go unfilled. TTRA CHAN TYP BOD 7 

Buckwheat was more in evidence ; FIVE A CTIVE DLER endtnnd = oe 
than usual owing to inability to get Seven-Passenger Touring Car, $1595 Four-Passenger Roadster, $1595 are 
in corn or beans. The favorable Cleveland) : , 
——— has eaten ¥ it forward in (F. O. B. . “ 
good shape. Mos, df it, is in bloom, Dealers Principal dreds Towns. rite for Catal Today . ‘ 
and the Aroma of buckwheat honey in Al Cities and Hun t's = oe La 
fired the air, If there can be a fort- = 
night free from blasting heat, barring CHANDLER MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Dept.A A, Cleveland, Ohio e 
early frosts, the crop promises to be a M au 
large one. \ : he 

Probably the highest priced crop en — 
ihis year, except apples, is beans. —- . 4 2 

r : eee 
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g Mead $2 Mecaxia, ©. S. Haxton of 
Oakfield, A. E. 


Bullard of 
phia, Steen of Baltimore, Md. 

Speaking of the present situation, 
c. S Mead, a prominent grower of 
Moravia, said: “There will not be as 
much good hay as last year. Too much 
js overripe hay. Agents from the_hay 
district report that the farmers have 
neglected their timothy and clover in 
an effort to get in their wheat. Not 
more than 15% of the crop is No 1 
timothy, 40% No 2, same proportions 
apply to clover mixed. Early raing 
had some effect upon the quality, but 
anxiety over a large wheat crop is 
more to blame.” 

The cabbage crop is three weeks 
late. This will hold the kraut fac- 
tories to opening on full time about” 
September 10. The price has not been 
definitely fixed for the first cutting, 
put those who have contracts wit} 
the manufacturers will receive $8 per 
ton for a portion of their crop. 





Big Grange Mecting—Members of 
several granges in western N Y re- 
cently met at Exposition park in Ba- 
tavia, 2 large number coming from 
Genesce and surrounding eounties. 
They listened to Oliver Wilson of Illi- 
nois, master of the National grange; 
s. J. Lowell, master of N Y state 
grange; Sec W. N. Giles of the state 
grange, and F. N. Gedfrey, past mas- 
The addresses were interesting 


ter. 
and instructive. Nearly 800 members 
were at the meeting.—[J. Corwin 
Jenks. 


Tioga Co—Fine yield of blackber- 
vies. Crops looking fine. Cabbage 
and garden truck growing rapidly. 
But few chickens raised this year 
compared with other years. Many 
poultrymen are selling off large por- 
tions of their flocks on account of the 
high prices offered. Not much profit 
in anything at. present prices. Corn, 
in meal, whole or cracked $4 to $4.50 
p 100 Ibs. Apples are a very short 
crop.—[A. A. Drew. 

Save Good Poultry—A campaign is 
in progress against wholesale slaugh- 
ter of poultry im Otsego Co, N Y. Too 
many unprofifable hens have con- 
sumed feed, which could have been 
used by hetter hens. This fact need 
not condemn all hems, as Prof L. M. 
Hurd is impressing om poultrymen in 
a series of practical demonstrations 
conducted in 10 towns in the county. 
Flocks in this locality have already 
been considerably reduced. The cen- 
sus showed an estimate of 100,000 
fewer eggs incubated this year than 
in 1916 Poultrymen have closely 
culled their flecks, and as a result 
have received more eggs than before, 
according te the feed used. Simce feed 
is $4 p 100 Ibs, this is an item worth 
considering.—[C. F., Myer. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Eastern Pennsylvania Netes 
OLIVER D. SHOCK 

The Pennsylvania state forestry 
commission has lost 25 active forest- 
ers through their enlistment in the 
military service. Cornfields promise 
the largest crop in the history of the 
State. Climatic conditions continue 
favorable. Wheat and rye produced 
heavily, the average yield surpassing 
expectation. - Farmers, however, are 
not selling any grain at this time. 

At a recent sale of cows held at 
Trappe in Montgomery county, prices 
were $125 to $189 per head. Im other 
localities dairymen are reducing their 
holdings, alleging that dairying with 
present cost of help and feed renders 
the business unprofitable. 

Commercial fertilizers, although 
high in cost, are being distributed by 
dealers to farmers in large quantities 
preparatory to seeding of next year’s 
Wheat crop. Barnyard manure is be- 
ing conserved and used with especial 
care and advantage. Berks, Lebanon 
and Lehigh county farmers are also 
using lime more freely than for many 
previous years. 


Women in the Fields—Labor is so 
Scarce iq all sections of Lancaster Co 
that women are cutting and housing 
tobacco and doing other field work, 
for which they receive $3 a day and 
upward. Where men are needed in 
imprisonment and in the large indus- 
trial establishments they have been 
taken from the farms, and women 
how are getting the places thus made 
vacant. 


Apple Law Enforeed—The dept of 
agri will begim Sept I to enforce the 
apple standard law of 1917. The law 
iS Intended te secure uniformity in 
packing, grading and labeling apples. 
A Penalty of $50 for violation of the 
law is provided. : 
_ Consolidating Country Schodis—The 
Scarcity of teachers will cause the 
Consolidating of many schools in 
farming districts. A fumber of schools 
are due to reopen Sept 3. 
of nace in Proeess—Most 
; the new Havana seed tobacco in 
ca Co has been cut, and it is 
xpected that it will bring 30c p Ib. 


Farmers? Picnic—A 
pienie will be 


farmers’ community 
held on Sept 1 im Hancock Park be- 








OHIO 
Cow Testing at State Fair 


CLARENCE METTERS 
E. Shaw of the state board 
of agriculture predicts one of the 
most attractive new features at the 
state fair to be held at Columbus the 
week of August 27 is the contest be- 
tween Ohio cow testing associations. 
Already 100 asseciations have entered. 
An association enters 10 cows from 
seven different herds and not more 
than two from'any one herd. These 
cows may be registered or grades of 
any dairy breed. The cows in each 
group will be judged on their confor- 
mation and past association year's 
milk and butter fat production. 
While fruit entries are a little off 
at this time, because of the shortage 
in many sections, Sec Shaw still ex- 
pests a fine display of all kinds of 
fruit. The live stock entries are ahead 
of last year. More than 2U00 soldiers 
are still camped on the fair grounds 
and no orders have been issued for 
their removal. The state board of 
agriculture is secking to have the sol- 
diers transferred from the buildings 
to tents on the fair ground, and if this 
can be done they will prove an added 
attraction at the fair. These men 
form the newly organized ammuni- 
tion train and military police of the 
Ohio division of the national guard, 
recently taken into federal service. 


Sec N. 


Ashtabula Co—Dairymen are firm in 
their demands for better prices. Many 
will sell their herds if not successful. 
Wheat is fairly good. Haying neariy 
done. Oats nearly ripe and looking 
well. Corn is growing rapidly. Early 
potatoes are being dug for home use. 

Darke Co—iIt has been so dry that 
the corn crop was impaired. Tobacco 
is also suffertmg; especially is this 
true of the late plantihg of both corn 
and tobacco. 

Medina Co—After three weeks of 
drouth, rain helped crops markedly. 
Wheat is taken care of, and oats 
mearly all cut. Bariy planted corn and 
Potatoes look promising. Apples, 
peaches and pears are a failure. There 
are some cherries, grapes and berries. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Now Holding Institutes. 


WwW. N. B. 

What one farm girl can do is shown 
im the case of Mollie Casdorph of 
Kanawha county, who is in three 
kinds of club work—gardening and 
canning, poultry and buttermaking. 
She has 150 tomato plants set out 


among her mother’s beans. She will 
use a home made canner. She raised 
34 chicks out of 39 eggs. She has 


supervision of the dairy of seven cows. 
Her brothers do the milking and sep- 
arate the milk and she looks after the 
storing of the milk, caring for the 
cream, churning, buttermaking, etc. 
She sells about $20 worth of butter- 
milk and butter each week and 10% 
of the income goes to her for her 
work. She will use the money made 
from her work to pay her expenses 
at the high school in Charleston. 

The new dog law now in effect is 
expected to cause a big revival of the 
skeep industry in this state. In fact, 
there are already evidences of the re- 
vival, Raleigh county having takén 
the initiative that will likely be fol- 
lowed by similar action in other 
counties, by organizing a sheep breed- 
ers” association. Experts have for 
years been pointing out that West 
Virginia is an ideal state for sleep 
and also for years farmers have been 
seeking an adequate law to protect 
their sheep from dogs. Such a law 
is now on the statute books and 
nothing now stands im the way cf the 
industry. Angora goats have the same 
Fights as sheep under the provisions 
of the new dog law. 

Sheen Breeders Organize—At Beck- 
ley, sheep breeders of Raleigr Co 
formed. an organization with Dr J. A. 
Campbell, pres, and Frank M. Foote. 
sec. 

Nicholas Co—Corn suffered badly 
for rain. The dry weather has heen 
very hard on the late buckwhext. 
Eggs are 3c p doz, butter 22e p Ib, 
lambs 10c, wool 65c. 


MARYLAND 

Baltimore Co Fair—Managers of the 
Baltimore Co fair, Sept 4-8 at Timo- 
nium, have greatly increased the value 
of prizes for vegefables and grains. In 
some cases the awards are 10 times as 
much as formerly. One unusual fea- 
ture will be the army and mnovy ex- 
hibits. Sec Nussear promises the cat- 
tle exhibit to be especially fine. Should 
the new interna! revenue bill become 
a law the usual admission price of 
25e will be increased by the war tax 
on every admission.—{Marylander. 
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Snap-Shots from Home. 


Give cheer to the boys in camp and on shipboard 


by sending them pictures from home. There are 
likely to be some tedious, homesick days and a little 
cheer-up in the way of photographs of the home 
folks and the home doings will do them a lot of good. 


And some day when you want to give something 
a little more substantial, send along a Vest Pocket 
KODAK and ask your Soldier or Sailor Boy to send 


pictures to you. 


Vest Pocket Autographic Kodak, . - $6.00 


All Dealers’. 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


447 STATE STREET, 





Rocuester, N. Y. 











“Low and Easy to Fill” “Hard to Wear Out” 


“~e_ - 











chase the GUARANTEB 


Your catalog is printed ir six co 
shall we send it to? 


GUARANTEE MANUFACTURING 
Dept. E76, . - altimore, 
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The Picture tells the tres stery. Note how evenly the material is being spread. 


The Guarantee Spreader 


4 QUALITY is her middle name. All 
along the line from wheels to neck-yoke, 
QUALITY PREVAILS, and for standing 
up to hard work THE GUARANTED 
SPREADER never has had an equal. 
* SHE WILL SPREAD your lime, 
GROUND LIMESTONE, or commercial 
fertilizers evenly, or, if you desire to 
push the spreader lever down, she sows 
m rows, You will like the spocial 
patented features, such as shifting clutch, 
spreading attachment, and the sptder- 
steel -blade-force-feed. Save $15.00 by 


being the first one in your county to pur 
SPRRADER. 
BETTPR WRITE US TODAY. THANK 
you. 


lors. 


co. 
Ma. 











Feed the Fighters! Win the War! 
Harvest the Crops! Save the Yields! ~ 


On the battlefields of France and Flanders the United States boys and the 
Canadian boys are fighting side by side to win for the World the freedom that 
Prussianism would destroy. 

While doing this they must be fed, and every ounce of muscle that can 
be requisitioned must go into use to save this year’s crop. A short harvest 
period requires the combined forces of the tw> countries in team work, such 
as the soldier boys in France and Flanders are demonstrating. 

THE COMBINED FIGHTERS IN FRANCE AND FLANDERS 
AND THE COMBINED HARVESTERS IN AMERICA 
WILL BRING THE ALLIED VICTORY NEARER 

A reciprocal arrangement for the use of farm workers has been perfected 
between the Department of the Ihterior of Canada and the Departments of 
Labor and Agriculture of the United States, under which it is proposed to per- 
mit the harvesters that are now engaged in the wheat fields of Oklahoma, 
Kansas, Yowa, North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Minnesota, and Wis- 
consin to move over into Canada, with the privilege of later returning to the 
United States, when the crops in the United States have been conserved, arid 
help to save the enormous crops in Canada which, by that time, will be 
ready for harvesting. 

HELP YOUR CANADIAN NEIGHBORS WHEN YOUR OWN CROP IS HARVESTED 
Canada wants 40,000 Harvest Hands to take care of its 
13 Million Acre Wheat Field 

One cent a mile railway fare from the International Boundary line to 
destination and the same rate returning to the International Boundary. High 
wages, board, comfortable lodgings. ; 

An Identification Card issued at the boundary by a Canadian Immigra- 
tion Officer will guarantee no trouble in returning to the United States. 

AS SOON AS YOUR OWN HARVEST IS SAVED, move northward and 
assist your Canadian neighbor in harvesting his; in this way do your bit in 
helping “Win the War.” 

rs as to routes, identification cards and place where employment 


may te ted, apply to Superintendent of Immigration, Ottawa, Canada, or to 
0. G. RUTLEDGE, Canadien Government Agent, 301 E Genessee St, Syracuse, &. ¥. 
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Harvesting Potatoes 


(From Page 1.] 


outlay of $300 or $400 for material 
and labor. The late blight cost our 
county at least $1,000,000 tie past 
year. 

As a result, much more spraying is 
being done this season. Several two- 
horse sprayers with triplex pumps 
were used here for the first time last 
season and proved exceedingly efli- 
cient and satisfactory. 

Power Machinery When Digging 

In wet seasons conditions have been 
so bad none of the large four-horse 
elevator diggers would do good work. 
At one time our digger was fitted up 
with a small high powered engine to 
run the elevator and separate the 
tubers from the grass and dirt. It 
worked very satisfactorily, and before 
the season was over others 
were in operation. Many have 
been purchased during the past sea- 
son. One team is placed on the dig- 
ger to guide it and draw it along 
while the elevator and separating ma- 
chinery are run by gasoline. 

Several of the large farmers have 
purchased trucks capable of hauling 
their 


several 
more 


three tons at a load to move 

crop to market. With a haul of less 
than four miles it is doubtful if a 
truck would be a good investment. 
With a haul of five miles a truck and 
driver would move as many potatoes 
as six horses and three men. Here 
again we have use for such a truck 
but a small part of the season and 


capable drivers are hard to find. 

With a tractor to plow and harrow 
our land, an engine to run the digger 
and a truck to haul the crop to mar- 
ket, we could get rid of several teams, 
‘Tractor makers should come forward 
with a practical motor cultivator, A 
dependable and efficient motor culti- 
vator is the crying need all over the 
country. 

Marketing 

Long Island 
the market. 
eating quality 
Long ago we quit raising the high 
yielding but poor quality potatoes. 
forting is improving. During the past 
few years practically all the large 
growers have been sorting their crop 
by mechanical sorters, thus making 
a more uniform product that will 
bring more in the city markets. 

It is not suflicient to run potatoes 
over a sorter to make them well 
graded, To begin with they must be 
raised from selected seed, which will 
give a crop more uniform in shape 
and size. Then they should be 
planted thickly enough so they 
would not be coarse. With a well- 
grown crop carefully run over a me- 
chanical sorter, and all the cut, 
bruised and scabby potatoes taken 
out by hand, we have a product that 
will command the top market price. 

For the past few years we have 
been talking better seed in season and 
out, until the growers have awakened 
to their need of better seed. Now we 
are calling for a better quality of po- 
tatoes, well sorted so they will go to 
market without loss to the growers 
and handlers. It will mean increased 
consumption and much greater profit. 
Better seed and better sorting would 
mean the wealth of an empire to the 
American potato growers during the 
next decade. 


Island Tubers 

always top 
of excellent 
well sorted. 


Long 
potatoes 
They are 
and are 


Cabbage Developing Rapidly 
Contrasting sharply with a year ago, 
autumn promises a big crop of cab- 


bage. So far as prices are concerned, 
these may also be in sharp contrast 
with those of last winter and spring 
when record-breaking high prices 
were obtained; at least the early 
eabbages coming on the market dur- 
ing August have brought lower prices 
and the department of agriculture 
has gone so far as to advise farmers, 
where practicable, to convert it into 
kraut, 

Late summer has been favorable for 
the growth of the main crop of cab- 
bugwes now in the ground, with later 
p. omise of excellent rate of yield in 
October and November. American 
Aericulturist correspondents directly 
in the ftield in such states as New 
York, Ohio, Wisconsin, ete, indicate 
good growing weather and plenty of 
moisture, no retarding influences As 
noted in our earlier crop reports, the 
acreage, particularly in the eastern 
states, shows substantial inerease; 
less so in the central west, and every- 
where the labor shortage having its 
influence 

It remains to be seen, however, 


whether mid-August acreage estimates 
sent out by the department of agricul- 


‘ure must not be modified, as these 


are 50 to 90% larger than the are@ 
harvested last year, something diffi- 
cult to believe. The early August 
condition, according to department 
estimates, was high, ranging from 100 
in Wisconsin to 82 in New York, 92 
in Ohio, etc. Initial forecasts of the 
cabbage crop north of the Ohio and 
east of the Mississippi are far more 
than double the tonnage of a year ago. 
Farmers in New York and elsewhere, 
with, Jarge prospective crops, should 
carefully study the question of win- 
ter shortage as well as best distribu- 
tion of some of the surplus crop direct 
from the harvest fields. 


Pennsylvania Market Leader 

Farm bred and farm raised, E. B. 
Dorsett as director of the Pennsylva- 
nia bureau of markets, commands the 
respect of all 
farm produc- 
ers. For the 
past ‘three years 
as farmers’ in- 
stitute leader, 
Mr Dorsett has 
created much 
thought con- 
cerning better 
marketing 
methods. He 
has demon- 
strated through 
the department 
that a bigger 
and better fu- 
ture is in store 

















E. B. DORSETT for farmers 
through better marketing facilities. 
He will bring energy, wisdom and 


common sense to this important work 
and certainly will do much that will 
be of great value to every farmer of 
the Keystone state. 


THE GRAIN TRADE 


LATEST WIIOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES WITH COMPARISONS 











o* or --Wheat— —Com—, ——Oats—, 
pot 
1917 1916 1917 1916 1917 1916 
Chicago ..cssoee 223 1.59 1.73 88% .55% .49 
New York .....225 — 203% .99 .69 .54% 
Boston csaceseee _-= -_ 2.05 .99 64 .53 
St Louis — 1.60 1.82 .89 .58% .47 
Toledo ...cece00 219 1.58 185 .89 58 — 
Minneapolis .... 2.05 1.61 1.73 88 52 4a 
Not in the history of the grain 
trade have markeung conditions 


been so upset, as outlined weekly in 
these pages. In the old sense there is 
no grain market. Under the war re- 
organization of price fixing and distri- 
bution the machinery is rapidly tak- 
ing shape. 

Trading in wheat “futures” is en- 
tirely negligible, officially ceasing 
September 1. Speculators with open 
accounts in September deliveries rap- 
idly settled their obligations around 
2.0S@2.11 p bu; meanwhile, good to 
choice red winter in carlots sold at 
Chicago at 2.15@2.25, and at St Louis 
and Kansas City much the same level. 
At New York, No 2 red was 2.25 @2.28. 
Harvest and threshing returns appear 
up to recent expectations and plowing 
for fall seeding is well under way. 
Interest for the moment centers al- 
most exclusively in the price to be 
fixed for.wheat by the Garfield com- 
mittee, this to be announced Septem- 
ber 1. 

Jovernment Control Epitomized 

Bearing on the plans as printed 
from time to time in American Agri- 
culturist, these in briefest fornTf are as 
follows: Government named price 
may become practically the only price, 
although high grades of wheat com- 
manding proper differentials; millers 
are to make only 25c p bbl profit on 
flour and many of them must be li- 
censed, Some country elevators also 
to take out licenses; governmental 
buying and selling agency with capi- 
tal of 50 millions already formed to 
finance the proposition; U S to be di- 
vided into zones, each to be equipped 
with a grain corporation office to 
work in harmony with administration 
plans: probably government will in 
effect become the only seller to Eue 
rope, grain receivers are to do busi- 
ness about as usual in corn, oats, bar 
ley and perhaps rye; commissions to 
be at the recent level. 

The great uncertainty about the 
wheat price to be fixed has caused the 
keenest unrest in both winter and 
spring territory. The grain trade is 
inclined to look for a big movement 
once the facts are known; this per- 
haps limited only by the car suppiy 
and in spite of the fear that the gov- 
ernment figure may appear unwarrant. 
edly low. So far as the spring’ wheat 
territory is concerned, the entire 
northwest is up in arms over the be- 
lief that the committee will fix the 
price on wheat at a comparatively 
low figure. Price suggestions in the 
Dakotas run $2.40 p bu and upward; 
meanwhile the grain trade there de- 
moralized, with little or no sale for 
wheat, the same being taken by ele- 
vators on storage only. 

There is a great scramble just now 
among all storers, distributers and 
millers of wheat and rye to get from 
the food administration at Washing- 
ton their federal licenses. Without 
such they cannot do business, and to 


ey 


regulations. Farmers and their co- 
operative associations, also mills hav- 
ing less than 100 barrels daily capac- 
ity, are exempt; that is, they do not 
have to take out such licenses. 
In coarse grains substantial de- 
clines have taken place, as shown in 
the accompanying table. During the 
first three weeks of August old corn 
at Chicago, carlots, sold down almost 
exactly 60c p bu to a level around 
$1.70, or just about where prices were 
in June; thence back last week to 
1.80. Distilling interests were charged 
with manipulating corn, first push- 
ing up the price sharply to 2.30, 
then suddenly withdrawing from the 
~market, owing to the crimp put into 
their business by Washington. New 


corn, Dec delivery, has held fairly 
steady around 1.07@1.10; at New 
York, old corn 2@2.06. The oats 


market moved in sympathy with corn. 
—- 
CHICAGO PRICES ON FEEDSTUFFS 

No 2 red Nol 

Old Deo winter imothy 

corn com Oats wheat n hay 
Aug 20 $1.71 $1.06 $0.52 $2.20 $35.00 $20.00 
18 1.72 1.08 55 2.20 35.00 20.00 

15 1.91 — 63% 2.25 — 20.00 

ll 1.86 -- 68 2.40 39.00 20.00 

8 2.30 _ 71 2.43 — 20.00 

1 2.32 1.16 -79 2.56 _ 18.50 

July 14 1.95 1.13 -74 2.20 32.50 18.50 
1.78 1.10 -70 230 30.00 18.50 

June 15 1.71 lll 68 289 28.50 19.50 
1.58 -95 62 2.70 32.00 20.00 

May 1 1.53 97 68 2.98 41.00 20.00 
Apr 1 1.23 94 -64 2.13 38.00 16.50 
Mar 1.03 _ -56 1.88 36.00 16.00 
Dec 1, °16 -90 _ 52 1.75 29.50 17.50 
Sept 1, * .86 _ 46 1.46 23.00 18.00 
Sept 1, °15 -76 _ -34 1.02 20.50 17.00 
Sept 1, *14 -79 — -48 #112 24.50 15.00 


Just how far the decline in western 
corn will go, or whether the drop has 
reached its limit, no one can say; fig- 
ures here presented must prove in- 
tensely interesting to corn growers 
and dairy farmers, particularly those 
in the east who are more or less de- 
pendent upon purchased feedstuffs for 
their dairy herds: 


wae 


oe F d . —— 
a a ng ™ 
z. a : mete oe ; 
September i, 1917 


Henceforth, all purchases in the U 5 


Pr! 





cially announced last week, and m 
that the federal government nae on” 
tirely taken over all export purchases 
of foodstuffs, feedstuffs, and metals 
as well as other commodities. The 
commission named are also members 
of the council of national defense and 
the war industries board and wil] have 
headquarters in Washington, availing 
a 2 all os es facilities a}. 
ready in operation for the pr i 
of the war. ee 


GENERAL MARKETS 





Apples 

At New York, receipts of apples 
were slightly lighter, market firm for 
fey grades, with Wealthy selling at $3 
@5.25 p bbl, summer Pippin 2@3 
green sorts 50c@$2.25 p bskt, red 50c 
2. western Gravenstein 2.25@2.85 
p bx. 


At New York, the market was 
strong on fresh gathered eggs, which 
sold at 45@46c p doz, extra firsts 43 
@44c, firsts 40@42c, checks 30@31c 
fey . — =o 3814 @39¢. 
near cy white e n 
seonke: ges @56c, brown 


Beans and Peas 


At New York, demand continues 
unsatisfactory, trading inactive. 
Choice marrow beans sold at $14.50@ 
14.75 p 100 Ibs, choice pea beans 13.74 











Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 


Six Cents a Word 
Read by 625,000 People Weekly 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able in American Agriculturist. At a cost of 
only six cents a word, you can advertise any- 
thing you wish to buy, sell, or exchange, 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of 
the advertisement, and each initial or a number 
counts as one . Cash must accompany each 
order, and advertisement must have address can, 
as we cannot forward replies sent to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday to guaran- 
tee insertion in, issue of the following week. 
Advertisements of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO 
RENT” will be at the above rate, but 
will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPD or display of any 
kind will be all under this head, thus 
making a small adv as noticeable as a large one, 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Ave., New York City. 











STANCHIONS 


CRUMB’S STANCHIONS are guaranteed to please 
the purchaser. They are shipped subject to trial in 
the buyer’s stable. They are right. Send for booklet. 
WALLACE B. CRUMB, Box A, Forestville, Ct. 


ROY SWING STANCHION—Good enough for the 
best stable and price low enough for the poor man. 
Ask for booklet describing them. Manufactured by 
ROY BROTHERS, East Barnet, Vt. 


MISCELLANEOUS 











KODAKERS CET ACQUAINTED. Films. developed 
50 roll; packs 20c; 2A prints 3c; 3A and postals 4c; 
8x10 enlargements in professional mount 60c. Send 
for price list. WEST ENGLEWOOD PHOTO FIN- 
ISHING CO, West Englewood, N J. 


FALSB TEETH WANTED; in any condition, high- 
est. prices paid. Mail them now. We hold teeth five 
days for your acceptance of offer. TROJAN REFEN- 
ERS, Dept A, 408 Times Building, Troy, N Y. 


NEARLY 20,000 classified names of Somerset and 
Cambria county farmers, mechanics and others listed 
in Ideal Mail List, just issued. Postpaid, $1.50. 
THE INDEPENDENT PRESS, Windber, Pa. 


150 ENVELOPES, 150 LETTER-HEADS, size 6x9% 
inches, printed and mailed for $1; samples frea SUN 
CO, East Worcester, N Y. 


CALLING CARDS—50 for 600, postpaid with neat 
case. INDEPENDENT PRESS, Windber, Pa. 

















LIVE STOCK . 
FOR SALE—97-acre fine location ostl 
level, good state of odueti . 
A A. BARE, "RR No Preuetion. Price $2000, 





WANTED—Registered Jerseys at farmers’ i 
Must be good milkers, free from disease —. 
STEELE, Windham, NY. FaRES 





REGISTERED COTSWOLD ram lambs, hea 








fleece kind. IRVIN CONKLIN, Downsville, NY. 
DOGS 
REGISTERED WHITE COLLIES 
EBERLE, RB D 6. Mercer, Pa, = ae 














OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


~$500 DOWN SECURES 35-acre . farm mn 
Chesapeake Bay % mile Near neighbors, meal aw 
livered, good school, less than mile to village, 25 
acres in cultivation, 10 acres wire fenced pasture, 25 





apple trees, and pears, cherries, peaches and grates. 
Comfortable cottage, barn and cornhouse with fine 
shade, Owner wants to make quick move to larger 


low price $1500 with $500 down 
easy terms. Traveling instructions to see it, and 

118 acres for $1700, page 29 Strout’s Summer (ata- 
c. Copy_mailed free BE A. STROUT FARM 
ee. Dept 1096, Land Title Bldg, Philadephia, 


farm and makes 
and 





FOR SALE—Fine country home, half mile good 
+ op Sey five Fs od high soheol. Farm borers 
e 


ciated; will 
verms arran, 
rn — Apply & E  BELLIOTT, 


more ‘money. with less work Tou wit, ites levees ud 
ess fou ive longer and 
better. Delightful climate, rich soil, low prices, easy 
terms, su hospitable neighbors; good roads, 
schools and churches. Write for our Sen Joaquin 
Valley illustrazed folders, free. C. L. SBAGRAVES, 
Commissioner, AT & SF Ry, 1969 Ry Exch, 


owner, 








tra good farm of 235 acres, 35 
acres woot. Keéepi 50 head of stock. Nice set 
of tmuildings, house for help; near town and good 
markets, schools of all grades, electric and steam 
cars. * One the best locations and fine view. For 
price and particulars, N. POWDERS, Warren, Mass. 


WOULD YOU SELL YOUR FARM if you got your 
Price? Sell direct. No commissions. Particulars 
fre. CHAS RENICH, G45, Woodstock, Tl. 








MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 


FOR SALE—Rumely cil pull tractor with Oliver 
gang five bottom plow and Clark’s double Diso har- 


row; in good condition. UPLAND FARM, Ipswich, 
Mass. F. P. Frazier & Son, owner. C. B, Johnson, 


manager. 

FOR SALE—Ten-hole steel_ frame Empire grain 
qu. ev new. lL, A. WILTSIE, South Bethie- 
hem, 2 . 








OUR HELP- BUREAU 


MALE HELP WANTED 





CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS OPEN the way 
to good ent positions. I can coach you. by 
mats - 26 small cost. Full particulars free to 


any 
le today 





WOMEN’S WANTS 


PATCHWORK--Send dime for household package 
bright new calicoes. PATCHWORK CO, Meriden, Ct. 


EGGS AND POULTRY 


$1.25. Pedi- 
$40. 2 Collies 





WHITE LEGHORN April pullets $1, 
Duroe pigs $15 pair, bred sows 


greed 
cheap. ALTAVISTA FARM, 


of eighteen or over. Writ 
o™ CE 822, BARL HOPKINS, Washington, 





FARM MANAGER WANTED—Man with experi- 








80 MANY SLEMENTS eter mto the suippimg oF 
eggs by our advertisers and the hatching of same by 
our subscribers that the publishers of this paper cannot 
guarantee that eggs shipped shall r un- 
broken, mor can they guarantee the hatching of eggs. 
We shall continue to exercise the greatest care in 
allowing poultry and egg advertisers to use this paper, 
but our responsibility must end with that. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS for August and fall 
Planting. Runner and pot-grown plants that will 
bear fruit next summer. Also strawberry, berry 
plants, fruit trees. Catalog fren HARRY 

SQUIRES, Good Ground, N Y. 


CELERY for fiel 1000, 10,000, 
SCHMIDT, Bristol Po ee ie 














get it they must comply with Hoover's 


n 
Write immediately for list positions. 
INSTITUTE, Dept G40, Rochester, N Y. 





= aed. nee farmer we yond 
man -acre Ulster Co farm on shares. " 
ticulare write, WILL CHAMPION, 1486 Broadway. 

















CHOIC® SEED RYE FOR SALB in 
SAMUEL 


DEUEL, Pine Plains, N Y, ro ; 
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' medium 13.75@14, red kidney 
Cu i215, white kidney 14.25@14.50, 
imperial 12@12.25, cranberry 10.50@ 
1, Chileam groom eas 9.50@9.75, Cal 
black eye @s. > en splits 15.50 
@t6, yellow splits 8.2 @8.50. 
Fresh Fruits 

ordi to federal market report, 
b yo recently moved from 
leading producing sections.. W Va, 
Nj and Okla shipments decreased, 
while those from Cal increased. 

At New York, pears sold promptly, 
peaches moved slowly, berries steady 
to firm. Del and Md peaches brought 
$1@3 p 6-bskt earrier, N J 1.50 @2.75, 
Pa 1@2.25, early pears 2.50@3.25 P 
pbl, southern plums 75c@1.500 p_ 6- 
pskt carrier, grapes 75c@1 p cra, N J 
blackberries 10@13c p qt, rasberries 
10@18c p pt, huckleberries 8@i2e p 
gt, nearby muskmelons 1@2>p cra of 
8g. fcy watermelons 225@300 p car. 

Hay and Straw 

At New York, the market was 
steady, offerings comparatively light. 
No 1 timothy $22.50@23 p ton, No 2 
N@ 21.50, yr! hay 14@16, fcy 
mixed clover 20@21, rye straw 13@14. 

Onions 

At New York, fcy onions sold well, 
prices continued steady, with N J 
sellow stock at $1@1.50 p bskt, L I 
3@4 p bbl, Orange Co 2.25@2.62 p 
100-Ib bag, Ct valley 2.25@2.75, east- 
ern shore 35@75c p bskt. 

Potatoes 

At New York, potatoes were in 
moderate supply, demand slow, prices 
slightiv lower. L I stock sold at $3.25 
@4 p bbl, N J, Del and Md 2.75@3.5w, 
southern stock 3.25@3.50, N C sweet 
potatoes 2.50@4.50 p bbt. 

Poultry 

At New York, fcy nearby live fowls 
sold at 26@27c p Ib, chickens 31 @32c, 
LI ducks 23c. Fresh killed poultry 
was in limited supply. Fowls were 
frm at 25%, @26c, L I ducklings 200@ 
®c, chickens 28@30c, western dry- 
picked turkeys 21@22c, Philadelphia 
and L. I broilers 30@33c. 

Vegetables 

At New York, N J, wax beans sold 
at We @$2 p bskt, L I 25c @$2, nearby 
beets $1.50@2 p 100 behs, carrots $1@ 
13, corn 530c@$1.25 p 100 ears, cu- 
ecumbers 50@7T5e p bskt, N Y cauli- 
fowe’s $1.50@2.50 p standura cra, cel- 
ery 1} @G0c p doz stalks, L I cabbages 
He@St p bbl, eggplants $1.50 @2, let- 
tuce 2)@75c p cra, lima beans $1.75@ 
225 bskt, N J peppers $1.25@1.75 B 
bbl, western N ¥ preen peas Wc@$ 
p bskt, nearby romaine 40@75c p cra, 
spinnch 7T5c@$1.50 p bskt, Hubbard 
squashes $1@1.50 p bbl, N J and Del 
lomatoes 25@60c p %-bu bskt. 

Wool 

Awaiting government decision re- 
garding offerimg for army and navy 
purposes, the wool market was quiet, 
prices unchanged. At Boston, which is 
the principal receiving and _  distrib- 
iting center for both foreign and 
domestic wools, the price for fcy 
feeces was T2@S85c p Ib. 


LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


ATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 


Per 100 Ibs 





7—-Cattle-—. —-Hogse-— -— Sheep 


1917 1916 1917 1916 1917 1918 

@iicago ......$15.50 $20.80 $17.35 $11.10 $11.50 $7.75 
S Pawk ..ccc 13.00 10.00 16.90 10.75 10.00 7.50 
New York ... 14.65 10.40 18.50 10.75 10.50 7.50 
Brffalo ...... 14.08 10.50 17.50 10.25 11.00 8.00 
Pittsburgh ... 13.50 10.00 17.00 11.20 11.25 8.00 
s City .. 15.00 10.75 17.35 10.65 11.00 8.00 





At New York, steers opened slow 
lst week, prime heavy barely steady, 
sthers 25c p 100 lbs lower, bulls and 


tows steady. Later in week prime 
heavy steers firm, others slow and 
bwer, bulls and cows unchanged. 


Market clesed firm for steers, prime 
heavy higher, bulls steady, cows ac- 
tive and strong. Selling range for the 
veek: Steers $8@14.65 p 100 Ibs, 
xen 650@12.60, bulls 6@9.25, 2 cars 
thoice Ky distillery-fed 10.25, cows 
425@9, a few very choice Va cows 
250010. Prime veals steady at the 
pening, others slow and easier, later 
trade slow, prime veals steady, others 


lower. Week closed firm on — 
teceipts. Veals sold during week 13@ 
M7, culls 10@12, skim milk calves 10 


+ grassers 8@10, western calves 

Sheep opened steady, ruled firm 
hter in week, closing steady. Lambs 
tpen d slow and 25@75ce p 100 Ibs 
bwer, undergrades showing greatest 
fecline, trade dull later in week and 
trices again lower. Week closed slow 
ind barely steady. Sheep sold during 
veek. 5.50@10.50 p 100 Ibs, culls 4.50 
5.50), lambs 13@16.75, culls 10@12. 

Hogs opened 75c p 100 Ibs higher 
farly in the week, ruled strong to 25c 
higher later, closing with most of the 
idvance lost. N ¥ and Pa hogs sold 
turing week at $14.25@19.25 p 100 Ibs, 
mens 16.50@17, stags 10@12.25. 
losing prices for hogs 18.25@18.50, 
gs and roughs 16.50. 

The Horse Market 

There was a fair supply of nearly 
all types of work. in the mar- 
ret last week, slow but 
full_steady. “Good ‘to choice: eo: 


drafters were $300@375 ea, good to 
young chunks, 1100 to 1400 lbs, 


choice 
225@275, common to very good 
second-hand delivery horses }0@200. 


Factors in Marketing Hogs 


When hogs advance! to $20 p 100 
Ibs on the Chicago market last week, 
farmers throughout Ohio, Pennsy!- 
vania, New York, New Jersey, West 
Virginia, Maryland and Delaware be- 
gan to inquire whether their hogs, fed 
for market, wouid not be worth even 
more. There is the possibility of some 
reduction in the size of the eastern 
corn crop, owing to August drouth, 
and this is a factor that favors higher 


price. Other factors are the high 
level of mill fgeds so much _ used 
throughout these states in finishing 


hogs for market. 

The price of hogs is largely gov- 
erned by the price on the Chicago 
market. The freight rate from Chi- 
cago to certain Ohio points is about 
35c p 100 Ibs, and from that ad- 
vanced to over $1 p 100 Ibs in carlots 
Chicago to Boston. Any farmer can 
readily ascertain what the freight rate 
is on live hogs from Chicago to hs 
nearest shipping station. Add that 
rate to Chicago quotations and you 
will get a pretty close idea of what 
your prime hogs are worth. The tre- 
mendous demand for meats and meat 
products for export to our allies, the 
extent to which they have had to 
slaughter their hogs for want of feed, 
and because of the necessity for hu- 
man food, coupled with the absence 
of any great increase in the number 
of hogs from the United States, fur- 
ther influenced the advance in prices. 


At Pittsburgh, Pa, 170 cars of choice 


fat steers were received, market 
steady, other grades slow, market 
lower. Fifteen double cars of hogs 


were received; heavy, heavy mixed 
and mediums sold at $17.60@17.75 p 
100 lbs, heavy Yorkers 17.25@17.9, 
light Yorkers 16@16.75, pigs 15.50@ 
15.75. Receipts of sheep amounted to 
25 cars, lambs lower at 10@15.50, 
sheep steady at 8@11.25. Calves were 
Iower, receipts 1500, market 10@15.50. 


At Buffalo, N Y, receipts of steers 
amounted to 5000), milch cows lower, 
other grades 25@40c vo 100 Ibs lower. 
Hog market was'steady, receipts 4000. 
Yorkers sold at $17.50, mixed 17.0W@ 
17,75, heavies 17.7}@17.85, pigs and 
lip hogs 15.50@16. Sheep and lamb 
re@eipts were 2000, lambs 15.75@16, 
yearlings 12 > wethers 10@11, 
ewes 9@10. 


THE DAIRY MARKET 


CHOICE CREAMERY BUTTER PER POUND 





New York Chicago Boston 
1917. . 43 41% 45 
1916.. gate aA 
1915.. 2716 26 28 
1914.. 32 31 32% 
Butter 


Interest in the butter market re- 
cently centered on bids opened for an 
army order for 240,000 lbs of cmy but- 
ter. The order must be packed in 
5-Ib tins, quality to score better than 
90 points. Market recently advanced 
%c p lb on this grade. 

At New York, the market was 
higher and firm on practically all 
grades, with very fcy cmy stock sell- 
ing at 42% @43%4c p Ib, extra 42l4c, 
N J state dairy 414%4@42c, renovated 
3914 @ 40c, ladles 3544 @ 36%c, packing 
stock 3414 @35c. 

At Utica, N Y, the butter market 
continues firm at 4lc p lb to pro- 


ducers. 

Cheese 
At New York, trade in cheese 
rather quiet, with fresh white and 


colored ftats at 23% @24c p Ib, twins 
23% @23%4c, cheddars 25c, single and 
double daisies 24% @24%c, Wis whole 
milk twins. 22% @23%c. N Y state 
skim milk flats 1644, @17%c. 

At Utica, N Y, the tone of the 
cheese market was firmer, fractional 
advance in the ruling quatations to 
2214c p Ib. Some heavy showers have 
improved the condition of pastures 
and checked the decrease in the yield 
of milk to some extent, although the 
make of cheese continues less than 
at this time last year. 

At Cuba, N Y, cheese ruled af 
23%c p Ib; sales amounted to 1850 
bxs. 


Milk Men Meet Hoover 

Delegates representing 12 big organ- 
izations of milk producers met Herbert 
C. Hoover, national food administrator, 
at his suggestion, at Washington, 
D Cc. August 271. On the day 
previous representatives of these or- 
ganizations met for conference and 
adopted the following-resolution : 

That a committee of five be, and the 
same is hereby appointed, which com- 
mittee shall act fer the various milk 

roducers’ organizations and the dairy 
pnere members thereof, in supply- 
ing to such committee or persons as 
the food administrator shall designate, 
all the facts and information obtain- 
able by them relating to the cost of 
producing milk on the farm, and that 
said committee.shall, in every way 


possible, ai@ and co-operate with the 
food administrator to the end that the 
products of this important source of 
food supply shall be available at as 
near cost, plus a reasonable prefit, as 
possible. 

The committee to represent the 
producers is: R. D. Cooper of New 
York, president dairymen's league; 
Richard Pattee of Boston, manager 
N E M P A; Milo D. Campbell of 
Michigan, president federation of mitk 
producers’ associations; H. W. Inger- 
soll of Ohio, president Ohio M P A; 
C. H. Potter of Elgin, Ill, chaifman 
directors’ Chicago M P A. 


The Milk Market 

At New York there is considerable 
Surplus, an unprecedented condition 
at this time of the year. This is cred- 
ited to high prices and interest in the 
war, which reduces the demand for 
ice cream. Distributers are begin- 
ning to think and talk of milk rates 
after Oct 1. The Dairymen’s league 
rates ‘to the producer of grade B (barn 
score 55) in the first league district 
are $2.55 p 100 Ibs for 3% milk, 2.76 
or 5.86¢ p qt for 3.6% and 2.90 for 4%. 

The receipts of milk and cream ip 
40-qt cans for the week ending Aug 
24 were as follows: 





Railroad Milk Cream 
|. rer istanciewesds Se Bee 
Susquehamn@ ...ccocsee 3,905 10 
West Shore cecccccocesee 11,948 1,783 
Lacks MMR cecccesece Gane 2000 
N ¥ @ (long haul) ....135,378 4,188 
Ontario ..... cbecawae - 38,271 3,536 
Lehigh valley ......... 20 1,690 
Pee TG ccesccsscce DEO 34 
Pennsylvania .ccccccoee 2100 310 
Other sources ......... 7,19") 260 





Petes. cccaciscesésesceees Meee 


Received check this morning from 
you fer can of milk sold to that com- 
pany and for which they refused to 
pay. It is not the value of the money 
but the satisfaction of getting it that 
causes me to thank Orange Judd 
Service Bureau.—[M. J. Friery, Mary- 
land, N Y. 


Country Produce Markets 


At Cleveland, O, choice cmy butter 
sold at 43@48l4c p Ib, Mich whole 
milk cheese 25@26c, fresh eggs 3514c 
p doz, live fowls 24@25'4c p lb, new 
apples $1.50@2.50 p bu, Bartlett pears 
$.25@3.85 p bx, blueberries 1.50 p 
10-lb bskt, Ga peaches 2@3 p 6-bskt 
carrier, home-grown cabbages 2.500@4 
p 100 hds, home-grown onions 1.250 
1.35 p bu, nearby potatoes 1.40@1.50, 
tomatoes 1@1.50 p half bu, wax beans 
1@1.25. 

At Philadelphia, Pa, nearby eggs 
sold at $12 p 8-doz cs, live fowls 23 
@25ec p Ib, dressed broilers 35@36ce, 
choice marrow pea beans $8.25 p bu, 
new apples 1@1.75 p hamper, peuches 
1.50@2.50 p Ga carrier, potatoes 1.15 
@1.30 p bu, timothy hay 20@21 p ton, 
rye straw 13@13.50, corn 1.91 p bu, 
oats S0c. 


At Pittsburgh, Pa, choice emy but- 
ter brought 40@40%c p lb, cheese 
2414 @ 25e, eggs 39@40c p doz, timothy 
hay $19.50@19.75 p ton, rye straw 11 
@12, middlings 46@47, bran 37@39, 
apples 5@6.50 p bbl, peaches 1.75@ 
2.25 p bu. Bartlett pears 1.25@1.75 p 
bx, dressed hens 28@30c p lb, live 
roosters 14@15c, potatoes 3.7>@4 p 
bbl, onions 2.50@3 p 100-lb sk. tur- 
nips 1.20@1.25 p bu, green corn 1.75 
@2p bu. 

At Rochester, N Y, apples brought 
$1.50@1.75 p bu, peaches Tic@1 p 
bskt, red raspberries 9@10c p pt, but- 
ter 43%c p Ib, live fowls 20@2Ic, 
fresh eggs 58@40c p doz, hay 15@19 


p ton, oats and *«~-eat straw 10@12, 
onions 2~2.25 p bu, votatoes 1.00@ 


1.70, tomatoes 1.40@1.50 p 14-qt bskt, 
middlings §4@55 p ton. 


At Columbus, O, best cmy butter 
sold at 43c p Ib, cheese 28c, fresh eggs 
37c p doz, live fowls 20@21c p Ib, 
dressed; chickens 21 22c, new potatoes 
$1.30@1.40 p bu, onions 1,25, cabbages 
1 p 100 lbs, nearby apples We 2 p bbl, 
live hogs 19@13.5%) p 100 Ibs, loose 
timothy 13.50@14.\) p ton. bran 41, 
middlings , peaches 23 p_ bu, 
Damson plums 2.4)0@2.75, nearby to- 
matoes 2.50@3, sweet corn 15c p doz 
ears. 


Picnic of Breeders 


The Otsego county Jersey cattle club held its an- 
nual picnic at the house of Harry Egerton in 
Morris, August 18. The four live stock clubs com- 
pose the most vigorous feature of farm bureau work 
in this etounty. They represent the strength of agri- 
cultural interests in Lg ee and are materially 

68. 
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Cigar Leaf Tobacco 
Sci UADOSURLUSSUARIUAEOARUSAUSULEL EVAN ETSTERIELS LAUDE AEDUBNEEEDSUOUES 2G A HADEET SEHGAL 


Tobacco Steck Short— Values Up 


The stock of old leaf of previous 
crops is notoriously less than usual at 
this date. The demand is greater than 
ever, due partly to the fact that while 
the United States itself will doubtless 
consume more cigars during the next 
year or two than in the same period 
heretofore, there is an extraordinary 
foreign demand for cigars, cigarets 
and smoking tobacco. The foreign 
market will not be able to obtain as 
much tobacco as usual from Turkey 
and other countries. The American 
army in France will be a prodigious 
consumer of tobacco. 

Heavy Leaf at High Prices 

In the south this year the farmer: 
have been getting 15 to 18 «ents per 
pound for their heavy, common plug 
tobacco. The reason for this is that 
the southern tobacco farmers are or- 
ganized. They handle their own cropa 


OANUDEA SUNN EONEAE 


and they sell it on its merits. Con- 
sidering the cheapness of land and 
labor in the south, and the heavy 


weight of tobacco raised per acre, it 
is evident that southern growers are 
better fixed to market their crop. 


A correspondent at Ephrata, Pa, 
the third week in August, writes to- 
bacco buyers in the field offering 20¢ 
Pp lb for seed wrappers, but farmers 
make no price, preferring to watch 
developments. The western section*%of 
Laneaster Co suffered from a hail- 
storm Aug 16. 


Owing to relative scarcity and high 
prices the French authorities intimate 
they will probably be obliged to fix a 
restricted allowance of popular 
brands of tebacco and cigarets for 
use of the army. 


At Syracuse, N Y, best cmy butter 
sold at 42%c p Ib, fresh gathered eges 
483@44c p doz, whole milk cheese 
2314 @24c p Ib. 











CATTLE BREEDERS 


East River 


Grade Holsteins for sale 


100 Fall Cows ™%j,2% 203,22, 4 
30 fresh and nearby Springers 


‘ Grade Heifer Calves, 10 deys old. 
Registered Heifer Colves. 
Registered Bull Calves and Service Bulls. 


Webster & Wadsworth, 


Rell “phone 14 F5 
and cGraw 43F2 Coriiand, N. Y. 




















MAPLE LAWN HOLSTEINS 


% Holstein heifer calves, $15 to 
20 each in lots of 5. 2 carloads 
bigh grade cows, fresh or close 











pringers. 2 carloads yearling and 
2-year-old heifers carload 
thoice young registered cows. 1 






carload registered heifers not 
bred. Registered bulls of ail ages, 
from $25 up. 2 % heifer calves 
and registered bull calf for $75 
20 registered heifer calves priced 
to sell. Situated in the very heart of the Holstein 
country. Can furnish anything you want in Tlolsteina. 
Office 31% Main St., "Phone 1547 Farm 13-F-2 
Cc. ELLI ° - CORTLAND, N. Y. 





BUY A BULL WITH A PROVEN nes 
Vanderkamp Farms **'013 


KING SEGI‘ is the only Holstein Bull at 5 years of age 
tohave a 30-Ib. Jr. 3 yr. : ld and a 21-Ib. yearling daughter. 
He has now-—at six years of age-—-24 A. R. OU. daugh- 
ters; a junior 4-year-old with 33.85 Ibs.; a 2-year- 
old with 28.55 Ibs.. and a voarling with 22.14 Iba. 
HAVE TWO OF HIS BULL CALVES LEFT 
FOR SALE that will be ready for service in two or 
three months. Write us for descriptions and_ prices. 
Herd Tuberculin Tested Annually au: Free from Disease 
F. C. SOULE & SONS SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


GRADE HOLSTEINS 


FOR SALE 
30@ head to select from. You are invited to ses them. 
Fresh cows, springers and cows due to freshen in Aug., 
Sept. and Oct. Two and three-year-old heifers, many 
of them close to calving. All large, fine individuals and 
heavy milkers. If you want one cow, or several car- 
loads, it will pay you to visit 
SPRINGDALE FARMS 

F. P. Ssunders & Sun, Props., Cortland, N. Y. 
Office, 50 Clinton Are. Tel. 116 or [476M 











sosnanecrnemd 


Grade Holsteins 
Cows and Heifers 
Carload yy g hy A a as 
80 extra fine 2-year-old heifers, due this fall and 

ee also for sale. 


J. A. LEACH CORTLAND, N. Y. 











HOLSTEINS at AUCTION 


Send for information about the sales 


of healthy, reliable, registered cattle, 

held at Brattleboro, Vermont, the 

First Tuesday and Wednesday of 

every other month, viz: April 3-4, June 12-13, 
Aug. 7-8, Oct. 2-3, Dec. 4-5, 1917. Come to Brat- 


tleboro the Holstewn-Friesian Capitol of America. 
Address The Purebred Live Stock Sales Conipany. 
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Bull Calves 


- Registered Holstein Bull Calves - 
Two months old $50.00 each 
WHITNEY POINT STOCK FARM CO., Inc 
H Box 242, Cortland, N. Y. 
i a FEMALES, ALL AGES, FOR SALE 


$125 Holstein Bull 


BORN NOVEMBER 28, 1916, $125 





Fire, Sir Changeling Hengerveld 147549, a 33-Ib. bull. 
bam, Genesta De Kol Abbekerk 184870, A. R. 0. as 
u junior ti.ree-vyear-old 20.287 butter in 7 days, 83.525 
in 30 days. This cow is a daughter of Tidy Abbe- 
kerk Prince and is sister to ten 30-Ib. cows. This 


young bull ia well grown, a splendid individual, tuber- 
culin tested, and guaranteed to be right in every way. 
Trice $125. 


Fred A. Blewor, Maplevale Farm, Owego, Tioga Co., N. Y. 


id Holsteins 


Idleaze 
Farm 

Can supply you 

with either pure-breds or grades, 


Write me your wants. 
J. W. VAUGHAN, St. Johnsville, N. Y 








Grade Holsteins 


One, Two and Three Year Olds 
NICELY MARKED GOOD INDIVIDUALS 
PRICE RIGHT SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
BERT STEWART, CORTLAND, N. Y. 


$125 Holstein Bull 
Born October 29, 1916. Nice individual well : 
grown, Sire King Lunde Pontiac Korr adyke, 2 
the highest year record son of the great King 5 
of the Pontiacs. Dam, 16.10 ibs. at 3 years = 
an excellent young cow whose 10 nearest 2 
tested dams average over 26 lbs. each. 
RB. H. RNAPP & SON, . sneatdton b & Y. 
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Country Life Farm Offers 


PURE BRED HOLSTEIN 
BULL CALF 


Rom in May, 1917 He is sired by Aaggie Cornu- 
copia Johanna I ud 8th, sire of 21 A. R. O. daughters. 


is dam has a 3-year old record of 18 lbs. butter in 
7 days This calf is @ half brother to Ormesby Jane 
King, the $20,000 i ill Calf is a fine ig lurge 
one for ane, t evenly marked, d wi ie please 


anyone 


H. HM, WHEEL — WEST WINFIELD, N. Y. 











SPOT FARM HOLSTEINS $15 to $20 
For high-grade calves 
either sex express paid 
in lots of 5; 40 large 
high grade and 12 regis- 
tered Holstein cows due 
in Aug. and Sept.; 35 
registered heifers 1 to 2 
years old: 40 high-grade 
heifers and registered bulls. 

JOHN ©. REAGAN, - TULLY, N.Y 
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Holstein Bull Pikes 
OND sired by Kormdyke Pontiac Lad, a son of 
Kin Korndyke Hengerveld Ormsby and r 
Lady, who made 31 pounds butter in a week as 
» four-year-old Dam of « if mac ide wer 24 unds 
n @& week from three larters of her udder 
ONE sired by a und son of Fontis rm 
lyke dam a 15-po und ¢ laughter of a 28-peound cow 
Fr. ¢ RERNING Se HENECT “ADY, N. Y 





W hite Horse Farms, Paoli, Pa. 








‘fer for sale reasonable price 
» registered Golden — hit 
146825 iro ( Sir a 
norG am! atest butt ter epull 
ever imported tested cow with 
large ur id and teat bull is well grown 
md right in every way Write quick for price 
& and full rticulars 
§ W. L. FRY, Manager, - - PAOLI, PA. : 
, we — 3 


AYVRNULAUOUYE}UNSIOOALAET A I nui} h 


Holstein Sistine 


Six’ to fifteen months old—good individuals, 
Seven sired by a son of a cow that made 30 Ibs. 
butter in 7 days. They are bred right and will 
be priced right for a quick sale. 


W. H. HORSTMANN, Schenectady, N. Y. 


UU 





N account of ill health I offer my herd 

QO of high grade holsteins cows for sale. 

12 of “the m coming in September, the 

rest due in October, November and Decem- 

ber. They milk from 40 to 70 Ibs, per day. 
J. M. McINTOSH, Gardiner 

Uister Co., Box 13, New York 





ian 


Jan iate Me 





$200--BU Y S--$200 


Antrim Pride Sir Wietske 


February 8, 1917. Beautifully marked and a 
a individual. Sire is Finderne Pride Johanna 
Korndyke, son of Finderne Pride Johanna Rue, 36.87 
pounds butter in seven days, 1470.59 in a year. Dam 
is a 14.83-pound junior two-year-old. m nearest 
dams average 23.11. If you want a bull that will be 
a credit to your herd, DO NOT WAIT. 
Cc. L. AMOS, Antrim Farms, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Holstein Bulls 


OF SERVICE AGE 


A son of the King of the Pontiacs, and a 
26-lb. dam. Also bull calves. 
New Berlin, N. Y. 


C. L. BANKS & SON, 
75 Grade Holstein Heifers 
Two and one-half years old 


6 GRADE HOLSTEIN HEIFERS from 
six months to one and one-half years old 


CORTLAND, N. Y. 











E. J. BOWDISH, 





See eee ener = 











RIVERSIDE STOCK FARM 
offers H. F. Bull born December 13, 1916. Sir Colantha 
Sir Aaggie Hartog, a double grandson of Colantha Johan- 
na Lad, dam an 18-Ib, 2-year-old daughter of King Pon- 
tie«c Bon Lilith. Price $100. Write for pedieree ane de- 
scription, A.W. BROWN & SONS, West Winfield, N. Y. 


GRADE HOLSTEINS ¥%.2 


% Holstein heifer calves. 1 carload of high grade 
cows, close springers; large, fine individuals and heavy 
milkers. 1 carload of choice yearlings, being bred to 
a 24-lb. bull. Have also 2 year old heifers. 

BVAN DAVIS, JR., - WEST WINFIELD, N. Y. 


Grade Holstein Calves 


Orders taken for @ limited number for September, 
October and November delivery. 


R. C. FANCHER + LA FAYETTE, N. Y. 





FOR 








HOLSTEIN BULL, born April 15, dam a 15-lb. two- 
year-old, largely white. Average record of sire’s dam 
and granddam 36 Ibs. 4% fat for the year. Send for 
photos and breeding. IDEAL DAIRY FARM, Brown 
Bros., Caaton, St. Lawrence County, N. Y. 

peng betese 


ts SALE 4 and @ bull calf, $450; also 100 


Cc. pigs by an 800-lb show boar and —_ large 





Hol, 4 





sows; 7 farre he 82 pigs Shipped approval, 
GQ BE. CASSEL HERSHBDY, PA. 
A few choice heifer calves sired by Homestead 


records of dam and sire’s 
Ibs. butter in seven days; 


Superb Triumph; average 
dam 595.65 Ibs. milk, 29.69 
2414.59 Ibs. milk and 118.3 Ibs. butter in 30 days. 
His sire is a half brother of the $25,000 bull and his 
dam is a half sister to Homestead Jr De Kol, the 
great grandsire of the new world’s champion. 
Dams of calves are from Paladin Burke and Admiral 
Gelsche Hamilton, with large official records. Prices 





AYRSHIRE CALVES 


FOR SALE! 

We are offering for sale a bull calf. sire Netherhall 
True to Time, Imp., out of Loletta’s Pride, an 
A. R. cow who just ‘completed record of 12,800 Ibs. 
of milk, being milked twice daily. 

Also a few other bull calves out of A. BR. cows 
and several well-bred heifers. 

Correspondence solicited and given prompt attention. 
DELCHESTER FARMS, + EDGEMONT, PA. 
THOMAS'W. CLARK, Mer. 


Cloverdale 
Ayrshires vss, Pie 


with good teats and udders. Send for prices, 


CLOVERSALE POULTRY FARM 
Cortiand, N. Y. 





Cows, Heifers and 
Heifer calves. No 
ales for sale at 


FJ. DeHa 





Valley View Farm Ayrshires 
Thrifty young stock for sale at farmers, 
prices. Both sexes, 


J. 0. VAUGHAN, ROYERSFORD, PA. 





Clover Patch Farm Ayrshires 


The farm where they are better than the average of the 
breed. No stock for sale. Watch this space for future 
announcements. MILTON W. DAVISON, Canisteo, N Y 


Jersey Bull Calves 





Amsatinan dgttoniiarie, MME 1. 1917 
: : SWINE BREEDERS 








Dorsets and 
Southdowns 


CHOICE RAMS 
also 
Exhibition Flocks of Highest 
Quality 


We are booking orders now for 
summer and fall delivery. 


HEART'S DELIGHT FARM, Chazy, N. Y. 
UAL LGA AT 














—— 


BerkshireGilts 
Bred to our Grand Champion Boars, 
Also spring pigs, either sex, by Cham- 
pion sons of Lord Premier’s Successor, 


Hood Farm, Lowell, Mass. 


‘oman 


Berkshires ~~ 
of Size and Quality 


The boar, Majestic Mammoth 229500 cars 
407 Ibs. at_7 months of age, was bred and 
developed by us. When you want the best 
and want them big write to 


C. H. Carter, Whitguern Farm, West Chester, Po, 























. . 
Pinehurst Shropshires 
We are offering very choice Ewes and 
Rams for foundation stock, also fitted 
flocks for State Fairs—it pays to buy 


the best. Send gee catalog. 
NRY L. WARDWELL, 
Box 10, Springfield Center, N. Y. 





The Fillmore Farms 


are offering from their noted Horned Dorset Flock 





HICKORY RIDGE FARM 
Pure-bred Shropshire, Rambouillet and Delaine sheep, 
yearling rams and ram jambs for sale. 

W. H. PRESTON, bd SPRINGWATER, N. Y. 





SHROPSHIRE SHEEP 


We have some very choice yearlings of both sexes for 
sale. All registered stock, ARTHUR S. DAVIS, 
“Three Bridge Farm,” Chili Station, N 


POULTRY BREEDERS 


BABY CHICKS 


18 Varieties 
STRONGER THAN HEN HATCHED 
From the Shellto You. Catalogue Mailed free 
NORTH SIDE POULTRY CO. 
Desk D 3 N. 7th St., Allentown, Pa. 


F-O-R_ S-A-L-E 


About 130 Barred Plymouth Rock pullets, April 
hatched, weighing from 2% to 3 pounds, at $1 
each, for immediate delivery. Alsoafew SC W 
Le ghorn Cockerels from 200-egg trap-nested 
stock; each weighs above 2 pounds, at $2 each. 

RIVERSIDE POULTRY FARM, Gilboa, N. Y, 


























Chicks Hatched 4° Snore "f,. Pe? 


hundred. Breeders, 8S. C. White and Black Leghorns, 


Anconas, $1 each and up 
EB R. HUMMER & CO., FRENCHTOWN, N. J. 





Special Sale $275" case 10a"3"C wh 


horn hens $175. Apeit hatched Leghorn | oe 750. 
Guinea pigs, breeders, $3 pr. Catalog Free. 
H. A. SOUDER Box G SELLERSVILLE, PA, 


S.C. WHITE LEGHORNS 
I can offer limited number Ra to 16 weeks old pullets 
and yearling hens. Extr A. *, bred; shipped on 
approval. SPRINGDALE FARM, Bummerfield, Pa, 








MAMMOTH PEKIN DUCKS 
AND DUCKLINGS 


ALDHAM POULTRY FARM, B 33, Phoenixville, Pa. 





80 MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping of 
eggs by our advertisers and the hatching of same by 
our subscribers that the publishers of. this paper cannot 
guarantee that eggs shipped shall 1 the buyer un- 
broken, nor can they guarantee the hatching of eggs. 
We shall continue to exercise the greatest care in 
allowing poultry and egg advertisers to use this paper, 
but our responsibility must end with that. 


. tered Guernsey bulls. 








HINCHEY HOMESTEAD Offer 


BERKSHIRE BOAR PIGs8 
farrowed May 13, 1917. Sire, Smithson Rival Master. 
piece. Dam, Longfellow’s Black Girl 3d. These pigs 
are extra fine individuals and are from large stock, 


Write for prices. 
W. 8. HINCHEY, P. 0. Box 1729, Rochester, N. y, 








my, od We AT a 


Letter A. F. Goldcamp, , Banging, Roc 
“The et I ot of pt in Dec. will w anes He 
is the finest hog I ever looked upon. e one I bought @ 
‘ou in June is host as sqood. 80 you see I am well pleased,” 
‘orty ite for sale 
H.C. & H. B, EARPENDING, Box 10, Dundee, N. y, 








Large English Berkshire Swine 


Registered stock of Both sexes, ng 
skin, at right — 
HOME FARM, CENTER VALLEY, Pa 





BERKSHIRE PIGS 


from prize winning stock. Booking orders now fe 


fall _ pigs. 
NOEL ROYCR, RB. D. 4, BINGHAMTON, N. ¥, 


BERKSHIRE PIGS 


Both sexes. same and ten weeks old. Prices right 
ORCHARD F. - BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 








Penshurst Berkshires 


Choice spring pigs with size and quality from large litters, 
Prices low. PENSHURST FARM, Narberth, Ps, 


SUCCESSOR’S 
SUCCESSOR 


now heads our herd. Sired by Thatcher's Choice; 
dam a litter mate to Longfellow’s Double. We 
are offering select ¢& sired by Duke’s Bacon 5th 
and Artful Duke 62d, bred to him for summer 


farrow. 
TOWNSEND FARMS, NEW LONDON, OHIO 




















Hampshires 


Pigs any age, bred 
gilts for fall farrow. 
Free circular. Regis- 


Locust Lawn Farm 
Box A, Bird-In-Hand, 
Lanc. County, Penn. 


100 O. I. C. AND CHESTER 
WHITE PIGS FOR SALE 


Brood sows and service boars at reasonable rrices. Write 
your wants. 
MAPLE LAWN FARM, CORTLAND NEW YORK 


Registered O. I. C. Pigs 


Choice fall pigs, of size and quality, large 
litters. Prices low. 


J. A. Smith, R. D.9, Ludlowville, NY 














Registered O.1.C. and Chester White Pigs 
Spring pigs all sold. Now booking orders for fal! pig. 


Eugene P. Rogers, Wayville, N. Y. 
ae. ay! ont fall 
For Sale i201" 


GEORGE SPRAGUE. Route. ti GRAFrON ‘OHIO 








BIG TYPE POLAND- 





HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 





veh Muaeeenwenvensveesernertenere@ —agneevoennevonennty 


Sired by @ son of Pogis 99th and from a daughter of 
Iiood Farm Torono. Dams are well bred and large 
producers. For quick sale, they will be priced very 


reasonable. 





Nine head regis- 
tered Kerry catile, 


CARLISLE FARMS, W. E. Mullins, Mer. 
ECCLESTON, MD. 

1 bull, & females, 

Hy! Ln AL 7 yes ars; 


For Sale as 


tered French Canadians. Address oe E TEVEN Ss 
R. D. 1, GLENS FALLS, NBW YOBK. 





High Grade Holsteins | 


eptember, October Nove 
marke young mad ? vy 
heifers, 7% lolstein hie calves at eh 
also registered bulls Rl D> Phone 2 F 
J. A. LONERGAN 








sate Hol B i C; If 
SALB Oo stein u a 
Sire son Pontiac Korndyke, Korndyke Hengerveld Nig 
Ly » Kol, No. 126673 Born Dec. 7, 1916. Dam has 
} Ibs. butter, 647 milk seven days. A good individual. 
WEST WINFIBLD, N. Y. 





} RANK MURRAY. : 


Holstein Bull Calf 





Good individual, % white. Grandson of King of the 
Yentiacs, $35. Sabarama Farm, Baldwinsville, N. ¥, 








‘Brooklawn Farms 
GUERNSEYS 


We have for sale a few choice bull calves by Belsire 
18645, one of the best individua! bulls of the breed 
and a sire of producers. Descriptions and prices 
gladly sent on request. 
> BROOKLAWN FARMS, Morris Plains, N, J. 
: DH. wescinatn Owner as wr — 


‘sovesnorrvovcness ave asunnesePnON ONG LAUT DURDENEDEREAUEED OOTY ORUONC:DhUDEBERONER LENT abeDNALebENADeN® sone 


—FOR SALE— 


Registered young Guernsey bulls, with MaygRose Blood. 








Draft Horse 
Judging Contest 


New York State Fair, Sept. 10, 1917 
$300.00 in prizes, for young men of N. Y. state, No 
entrance fees Get your boys interested in this contest. 
Send for circular to 
EB. S. Akin, Pres. N. ¥. Draft Horse Breeders Club 
604 Walnut Avenue, Syracuse, New York 
1912, with two im- 


For Sale x 


Clifford L. Miller, Claverack, New York 


Shetland Ponies 


200 head to select from. Special prices on .colts for 
August and September, . Dept. D., The Shadyside 
Farms, North Benton, Qhio. 





Percheron 
Myrifique, 
foaled April 15th, 








SHETLAND and _Parger Ponies 


at bargain prices in spotted and solid ~—. broken 





M. J. GRIMES & BRO., CATAWISSA, PENN. 


and unbroken. Please state color, age and size. 
F. STEWART, Pa. 


: land Chi 
Listen, Hear Ye 8” 88 choice bear vigs 
re old. Sire, Big Joe 3d, 7, 255177.. Dam, Big Lacy 

B 3d, No. 587880. $10 cack | sold before August 20th. 
Order quick. HALL FARMDALE, OHIO 


SUPERBUS’ LAD 205540, prother to Grand 
Leader, champion boar of the world, his dam 
Masterpiece. For his offspring, write CRYSTAL 
SPRING STOCK FARM, G, SMITH & SONS, Inc. 
Props, Seelyville, Pa, 


BLUE RIBBON HERD 


Large Yorkshire Swine 
WM. BAHE & SON, Onondaga Hill, N. Y. 














Logan Elm Herd Registered Durocs 


March and April pigs, fall gilts, the big growthy kind: 
not cheap stuff, mat tee! Ltt Write your wants 


D. H. Dreisbach, Box 75, Kingston, Ross, Co., 0 


Mulefoot Hogs 


breeder state. Pedigreed stoc 
sitar Sonne” Box 198 Tee OS GTON. 0. 


AUCTIONEERS 
LEARN AUCT IONEERING 
Greatest School 











At World's branch of 
ae ee 
Bivd., Chicago, Til. | Jones. "po 
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N.Y 
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beginnin 
. * 800d deal had done itself. 








New Life Improves Health—X 


ALLIS,” said his master 
dreamily when his man ap- 
peared again,-“I want some 
more real clothes. Tired of 

sleeping suits. Get me some, please. 

Gcod-night.” 

As for Phyllis, in her little green 
and white room above him, she was 
crying comfortably into her pillow. 
She had not the faintest idea why, ex- 
cept that she liked doing it. She felt, 
‘through her sleepiness, a faint, hun- 
gry, pleasant want of 
though she hadn’t an idea what it 
could be. She had everything, except 
that it wasn’t time for the roses to 
be out yet. Probably that was the 
trouble. . . . Roses. . . . She, too, 
went to sleep. 

“How did Mr Allan pass the night?” 
Phyllis asked Wallis anxiously, stand- 
ing outside his door next morning. 
She had been up since seven, speed- 
ing the parting guests and interview- 
ing the cook and chambermaid. Mrs 
Clancy’s choice had been cheerful to 
a degree, and black, all of it; a fat 
Virginia cook, a slim, young Tuskegee 
chambermaid of a pale saddle-color, 
and a shiny brown eutdoor man who 
came from nowhere in_ particular, 
but was very useful now he was here. 
Phyllis had seen them all this morn- 
ing, and found them everything 
servants should be. Now she was look- 
ing after Allan, as her duty was. 

Wailis beamed from gainst 
doorpost, his tray in his hands. 

“Mrs Harrington, it’s one of ‘ the 
best sleeps Mr Allan's had! Four 
hours straight, and then sleeping still, 
if broken, till six! And still taking 
interest in things. Oh, ma’am, you 
should have heard him yesterday on 
the train, as furious as furious! It 
was beautiful” 

“Then his spine wasn’t jarred,” said 
Phyllis thoughtfully. “Wallis, I be- 
lieve there was more nervous shock 
and nervous depression than even the 
doctors realized. And I believe all 
he needs is to be kept happy, to be 
much, much better. Wouldn’t it be 
wonderful if he got so he could move 
freely from the waist up? I believe 
that may happen if we can keep him 
cheered and interested.” 

Wallis looked down at his tray. 
“Yes, ma’am,” he said. “‘Not to 
speak ill of the dead, Mrs Harrington, 
the late Mrs Harrington was always 
saying ‘My poor stricken boy,’ and 
things like that—‘Do not jar him with 
ill-timed light or merriment,’ and re- 
minding him how bad he was. And 
she certainly didh’t jar him with any 
merriment ma’am.,” 

“What were the doctors thinking 
oe 7” demanded Phyllis indig- 
hantly. 

“Well, ma’am, they did all sorts of 
things to poor Mr Allan for the first 
year or so. And then, as nothing 
helped, and they couldn’t find out 
what was wrong to have paralyzed 
him so, he begged to have them 
stopped hurting him. So we haven't 
had one for the past five years.” 

“I think a masseur and a wheel- 
chair are the next things to get,” said 
Phyllis decisively. “And remember, 
Wallis, there’s something the matter 
with Mr Allan's shutters. They won't 
aiways close the sunshine out as they 
should.” 

Wallis almost winked, if an elderly, 
mutton-chopped servitor can be 
imagined as winking. 

“No, ma'am,” he promised. “Some- 
thing wrong with ‘em. I'll remem- 
ber, ma'am.” . 

Phyllis went singing on down the 
Sunny old house, swinging her colored 
muslin skirts and prancing a little 
with sheer joy of being twenty-five, 
and prettily dressed, with a dear 
Ouse all her own, and—yes—a dear 
Allan a little her own, too! Doing well 
for a man what another woman has 
done badly has a perennial joy for a 
certain type of womag, and this was 
what Phyllis was in ‘the very midst 
of. She pranced a little more, and 
— almost straight up against a 
ons, old mirror with gilt cornices, 
which had come with the house and 
was staying with it. Phyllis stopped 
and looked critically at herself. 

I haven’t taken time to be pretty,” 
. © reminded the girl in the glass, and 
po then and there to take account 

ock, by way of g. Why— 
Her hair 


the 


a0 nan od a 


something, . 


. “Yas’m,”’ said Lily-Anna, 
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The Rose Garden Husband 


An unusual and charming summer love story , 


had been washed and sunned and 
sunned and -washed about every ten 
minutes since she had been away from 
the library. It was springy and three 
shades more golden. She had not 
been rushing out fh all weathers un- 
veiled, nor washing hastily with hard 
water and cheap library soap eight or 
ten times a day, because private houses 
are comparatively clean places. So 
her complexion had been getting back, 
unnoticed, a good deal of its original 
country rose-and-cream, with a little 
gold glow underneath. And the tired 
heaviness was gone from her eyelids, 
because she had scarcely used her 
eyes since she had married Ailan— 
there had been too much else to do! 
The little frown-lines between the 
brows had gone, too, with the neod of 
reading glasses and work under elec- 
tricity. She was more rounded, and 
her look was iess intent. The strained 
Liberry Teacher look was gone. The 
luminous long blue eyes in the glass 
looked back at her girlishly. “Would 
you think we were twenty-five even?” 
they said. Phyllis smiled irrepressibly 
at the mirrered girl 

“Yas'm,” said the rich and com- 
fcrtable voice of Lily-Anna, the cook, 
from the dining-room door; “you 
Sholy is pretty. Yas’m—a lady wants 
to stay pretty when she’s’ married. 
Yo’ don’t look much mo'n a bride, 
ma’am, an’ dat’s a fac’. Does you 
want yo’ dinnehs brought into de sit- 
tin’-room regular till de gem’man gits 
well?” 

Allan’s Present 

“Yes—no—yes—for the present, 
anyway,” said Phyllis, with a mix- 
ture of confusion and dignity. For- 
tunately the doorbell chose this time 
to ring. 

A businesslike young messgnger 
with a rocking crate wanted to speak 
to the madam. The last item on 
Phyllis’s shopping list had come. 

“The wolfhound’s doing fine ma’- 
am,” the messenger answered in re- 
sponse to her questions. “Like a 
different dog already. All he needed 
was exercise and a little society. 
Yes, this pup’s broken—in a man- 
ner, that is. Your man picked you 
out the best-tempered little feller in 
the litter. Here, Foxy—careful, lady! 
Hold onto his leash!” 

There was the passage of the check, 
a few directions about dog-biscuits, 
and then the messenger frem the ken- 
nels drove back to the station, the 
crate, which had been emptied of a2 
wriggling six months’ black bull dog, 
on the seat beside him. 

Allan, lying at the window of the 


from the Door, “You Sholy 
Is Pretty” — 


eee t a 


Margaret Widdemer 


sunny bedroom, and wondering if they 
had been having springs like this all 
the time he had lived in the city, 
heard a scuffle outside the door. His 
wife’s voice inquired breathlessly of 
Wallis, “Can Mr ANan—see me?... 
Oh, gracious—don't Foxy, you little 
black garggyle! Open the door, or— 
shut it—quitk, Wallis!” 

But the door, owing to circum; 
stances over which nobody but the 
black dog had any control, tlw 
viclently open here, and Allan had a 


flying vision of his wife, flushed, 
laughing, and badly mussed, being 
railroaded across the room by a 


prancingly exuberant French bull at 
the end of a leash. 

“He’s—he's a cheerful dog,” panted 
Phyllis, trying to bring Foxy to 
anchor near Allan, “and I don't think 
he Knows how to _ keep still long 
€nough to pose across your feet—he 
wouldn't become them anyhow—he's 
a real man-dog, Allan, not an interior 
decoration. ‘ Oh, Wallis, he has 
Mr Allan’s slipper! Foxy, you little 
fraud! Did him want a drink, angel- 
puppy?” ss 

“Did you get him for me, Phyllis,”’ 
asked Allan when the tumult and the 
shouting had died, and the caracoling 
Foxy had buried his hideous little 
black pansy-face in a costly Belleek 
dish of water. 

“Yes,” gasped Phyllis from her 
favorite seat, the floor; “but you 
needn't keep him unless you want to. 
I can keep him where you'll never 
see him—can't I, honey-doggums? 
Only I thought he'd be company for 
you, and don’t you think he seems— 
cheerful?” 

Allan threw his picturesque head 
back on the cushions, and laughed 
and laughed. 

““Cheerful!” he said. “Most 
suredly Why—thank you, ever so 
much, Phyllis. You're an awfully 
thoughtful girl. I always did like 
bulls—had one in college, a Nelson. 
Come here, you little rascal!” 

He whistled, and the puppy lifted 
its muzzle from the water, made a 
dripping dash to the couch, and 
scrambled up over Allan as if they 
had owned each other since _ birth. 
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Never was a dog less weighed down 
by the glories of ancestry. 

Allan pulled the flopping bat-ears 
with his most useful hand, and asked 
with interest, “Why on earth did they 


call a French bull, Foxy?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Wallis. “Tt under 
stand, sir, that he was the most 
active and playful of the litter, and 
chewed up all his brothers’ ears, sir. 


And the kennel people thought it was 
so clever that they called him Foxy.” 

“The best-tempered dog in the lit- 
ter!” cried Phyllis, bursting into help- 
less laughter from the floor. 

“That doesn't mean he's bad-tem- 
pered,” explained master and man 
eagerly together. Phyliis began to see 
that she had bought a family pet as 
much for Wallis as for Allan. She 
left them adoring the dog with that 
reverent emotion which only very 
ugly bull dogs can wake in a man's 
breast, and flitted out, happy over the 
success of her new toy for Allan. 

“Take him. out when he gets too 
much for Mr Allan,” she managed to 
say softly to Wallis as she passed him 
But, except for a run or so for his 
health, Wallis and - Allan’ between 
them kept the dog in the bedroom 
most of the dav Phyllis, in one of 
her fiving visits, found the little fel 
low. tired with play, dog-biscuits, and 
other attentions, snuggled down by, his 
master, his little crumpled black muz- 
zle on the piliow close to Allan’s con 
tented, sleeping face. She felt as if 
she wanted to cry. The pathetic lack 
of interest which made the coming of 
a new little dog such an event! 

Before she hung one more picture, 
before she set up even a book from 
the boxes which had been her fath- 
er’s, before she arranged one more 
erticle of furniture, she telephoned to 
the village for the regular delivery of 
four daily papers, and a half dozen of 


the most iaasculine magazines she 
could think of on the ibrary lists. 


She had never known of Alian’s doing 
any reading. That he had cared for 
books hefore the accident, she knew, 
A’ any rate, she was resolved to leave 
no point uncovered that might, just 
ressibly might, help her Allan just a 
little way to interest in life, which she 
felt to be the way to recovery. 

“Do you. think Mr Allan will feel 
like coming into the living rom to- 
day?” she asked Wallis, 

“Why, he's dressed, ma‘am,” was 
Wallis’s astonishing reply, “and him 
and the pup is having a fine game of 
play. He’s got more use of that hand 
an’ arm, ma’am, than we thought.” 

“Do you think he'd care to be 
wheeled into the living room about 
four?” asked Phyllis. 

“For tea, ma'am?” inquired Wallis, 
beaming. “I should think so, ma'am. 
T’ll ask, anyhow.” 

Phyllis had not thought of tea-—one 
does not stop for such leisurely 
amenities in a busy public library— 
but she saw the beauty of the idea, 
and saw to it that tea was there. 
Lily-Anna was a jewel. She built the 
fire up to bright flame, and brought in 
some daffodils from the garden with- 
out a word from her mistress. 

The talking machine was also a 
surprise for Allan. Phyllis thought 
afterward that she should have saved 
it for another day, but the temptation 
to grace the occasion with it was too 
strong. She and Allan were as excited 
over it as a couple of children, and 
the only drawback to Allan's enjoy- 
ment was that he obviously wanted to 


take the records out of her unac- 
customed fingers and adjust them 
himself. He knew how, it appeared, 
and Phyllis naturally didn't. How- 


€ver, she managed to follow his direc- 
tions successfully. She had bought 
recklessly of rag-time discs, and pro- 
vided a fair amount of opera selec- 
tions. Allan seemed equally happy 
over both. After the thing had been 
playing for three-quarters of an hour, 
and most of the records were ex- 
hausted, Phyllis rang for tea. It was 
getting a little darker now, and the 
wood fire cast fantastic red and black 
lights and shadows over the room. It 
was very intimate and thrilling to 


Phyllis suddenly, the fire-lit room, 
with just their two selves there. Allan, 
or his couch before the fire, looked 


bright and contented. The adjustable 
couch head had been braced to such 
a position that he was almost sitting 
up. The bull dog, who had lately 
ceme back from a long walk with the 
gratified outdoor man, snored  regu- 
larly on the rug near his master, 
wekening enough to bat his tail on the 
flcor if he was referred to. The little 
tea table was betwéen Allan and 
Phyllis, crowned with a bunch of ap- 
ple blossoms, whose springlike scent 
dominated the warm room. Phyllis, in 
her green gown, her cheeks pink with 
excitement, was waiting on her lord 
and master w little silently. 
[To Be Continued Next Week.] 
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a Sage 
Agriculturist, September 1, 1917 


Fashions 


Bring Happiness and content to every farm homc 


to be 


Drying Fruits and Vegetables 
the 
evenness of drying and be- 


MRS B. S. WOOD, 
cause it can be done more 


EAT drying of fruit is 
euickly than when sun dried. There are 


preferred, because of 
rmall driers on the market which give 


satisfactory results, and homemade 
driers of various kinds have been 
veed, A practicable type of home- 
made dry kiln used in some sections 
may be constructed as follows: 

Walls of brick, stone, or cement are 
built up a foot or two abov the 
ground with the front end left open 
for a fire door. The size of this kiln 
depends upon the amount of material 
to be dried. Many farm kilns are 4 
feet wide and 8 to 10 feet long. At 
the back end a flue is built and this 
should extend 4 or 5 feet above the 
top of the kiln. Iron bars are placed 
neross the top of the structure and 
sheet iron or tin placed over these. 
A layer of clay mortar is spread over 
the whole surface to the depth of 
about 2 inches. 

After applying the mortar a fire 
should be started in the furnace to 
bake the clay. The firing should be 
done with a slow fire, and any cracks 
formed during the baking should be 
closed up with thin mortar. The 
material to be dried on this type of 
kiln is placed on large metal trays 
to the depth of 2 to 3 inches. Only 
a few hours are required for the dry- 
ingy process, 

All fruit should, of course, be 
washed, and apples, peaches, etc, 
sliced before being placed on the 
racks. Most vegetables are _ dried 
without cooking, but sweet corn is 


usually steamed or boiled long enough 
to set the milk. After steaming or 
boiling, the corn is cut from the cob 
and placed on the trays or racks for 
crying. Root crops such as carrots, 
parsnips, onions, etc, are pared and 
sliced before drying. Cabbage and 
colery are shredded, and placed on 
the racks to a depth of 1 or 2 inches. 
Stir occasionally, in order to get it 
dried uniformly. 

Shell string beans and butter beans 
iust when they begin to dry on the 


vines. Put in a sieve, pour boiling 
water over them, then dry out in a 
very slow oven until the water has 


evaporated. Then place on platter and 
dry in the sun for about 10 days. 

To dry squash and pumpkins, boil 
until tender, drain well, and spread 
in the hot sun. When preparing for 
cooking, cut rolls of dried pumpkin, or 


break in small bits and soak over- 
night in tepid water or milk. Steam 
the mext day. If dried fruit is 
heated and placed immediately in 


paper sacks, it will Keep perfectly. 


» 
Dry Your Sweet Corn 

The inexperienced canner will find 
some difliculty in canning corn, Even 
the veteran canners often’ suffer 
serious losses, This loss can, in a large 
measure, be avoided by drying at least 
a part of the surplus. Those who are 
accustomed to eating good dried corn 


will agree with us when we say it is 
superior to canned corn. Also it is 
more nutritious because in canning 


the corn should be young and tender, 
while for drying it is best if taken 
just as it passes from the milk to the 
cough stage, or just when it has 
passed its prime for roasting ears. 
‘t is, therefore, more nearly mature 
and consequently possesses more food 
value. This does not mean that corn 
cannot be dried when young and ten- 
der, but that it is better if taken as 
directed above. 

The corn is prepared for drying by 


husking, followed by a blanching of 
tive to ten minutes, or it may be 
cooked the same as if preparing for 
the table. After dipping into cold 
water the corn is cut from the cob 
in thin slices, making at least three 
slices to the depth of the kernel; to 


insure getting all corn the cob should 
be scraped with the back of a knife. 
Do not cut off the ends of the kernels 
and then scrape out the pulps of the 
kernels, as is often recommended for 
canning. This method will give a 
sticky, gummy mass which is more 
difficult to dry than when the kernels 
are cut in thin slices, The smaller the 
particles, as long as they do not ad- 
here together to form masses, the 
more rapidly the product will dry. 
The actual drying may be done in 
any one of many ways. If the weather 
is fair it will dry in about three or 
four days if spread on clean cloth in 
the sun. A piazza roof or shed roof 
sloping to the south makes an ex- 
eellent drying place. Lacking these a 
temporary platform may be made, 
using boxes or stakes for supports. 
When exposed in this way it should 


be protected from flies and other in- 
sects by a covering of mosquito net- 
ting. When thoroughly dry the corn 
will be hard and will rattle. 

As a matter of insurance against 
insects corn dried in the sun should 
be placed in pans and put into the 
oven where it is,stirred occasionally, 
being careful not to heat enough to 
burn. If a thermometer is at hand 
have an oven temperatgre of about 
150 to 160 degrees and leave the corn 
in until thoroughly heated, 10 to 15 
minutes, 

When cooled sufficiently it may be 
stored in paper bags, coffee cans or 
other similar containers, which are in- 
sect proof, and should be stored in a 
dry place. 

Corn dried in the open air should 
be protected from the dew and should 
not be wet by therain. 

If, for any reason, it is desired to 
hasten drying the kitchen range oven 
may be utilized as an evaporatér. If 
the corn is placed in shallow pans or 


in a filme meshed screen frame and 
set in a slow oven it may be dried in 
a few hours. 


Do not place the corn more than %4 
inch deep in the pans or trays, and 
Stir it occasionally in order to dry it 
uniformly. 

In drying corn or any product in 
an oven the door must be left open 
a few inches so that the air may cir- 
culate freely. The temperature should 


slightly. Put fruit in sterilized jars, 
fill with boiling salted water and seal. 
{Mrs DD.” E. Budman, Seneca Coun- 
ty, N Y. 
Cucumber Relish 

Pare and slice 1 gallon of large cu- 
cumbers; let them stand a few hours 
in salt water, drain well and add 1 
quart good cider vinegar (not too 
strong), 2 even tablespoons ground 
mustard, 4 teaspoon turmeric, and 
2-3 cup white sugar. Let come just 
to a boil and can atonce, same as 
fruit.—[{Mrs H. D. Krabill, Ohio. 


Peach Butter 

Take ripe peaches that are too soft 
for canning, halve and pare. Weigh 
peaches and run through food chop- 
per. To 10 pounds of peaches take 5 
pounds sugar, and mix sugar and 
peaches together. Let stand several 
hours, on overnight, if more conven- 
ient. Stir occasionally to have fruit 
and sugar mix well. Boil about 1 hour, 
put in jars and seal. You will find 
this delicious——[Mrs E. A. Trostle, 
Adams County, Pa. 


Escalloped Green Corn 


Take green corn that is tender and 
milky, cut it from the cob, put a layer 
of the green green in a basin, then a 
layer of cracker crumbs with bits of 
butter, salt and pepper sprinkled over, 
then another layer of green corn and 
another of cracker crumbs, and so on, 

















“ity 

Devil’s Food Covered with Icing, Decorated with Nut Meats 
be watched carefully, as a high till the basin is full, pour on_ rich, 
temperature will cook rather than sweet milk enough to cover well. Bake 
dry. The tempcrature of the oven can one-half hour or until the corn 
by opening is done.—[Ida Bloye, ‘Cattaraugus 


be regulated somewhat 
wider if the heat becomes 
temperature of 150 to 
dry the corn rapidly 
will give a high-grade product. 
order to be sure that the corn 
enough to store the beginner 
might try this: Fill a fruit jar 
partially full of the corn. Place a 
piece of cracker on the corn and 
fasten on the lid. If after standing 
several hours ‘the cracker is_ still 
crisp the corn is dry enough to store. 
If the cracker is moist the corn is 
not dry. 


door 
intense. A 
degrees will 
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It Has Been My Experience 
Quick Uncooked Pickle 

These are delicious. One-half peck 
of small cucumbers, 4 gallon of vin- 
egar, % pint horse-radish, 1 dozen 
small, dry onions, 4% dozen green pep- 
pers, 1 teaspoon mustard seed, 1 table- 
spoon of whole spice and celery seed 
and 1 cup of sugar. Wash cucumbers 


thoroughly and fill the jars. First 
put in a layer of cucumbers, then 
sliced onions and lastly peppers. Boil 


vinegar, sugar, horse-radish, salt and 
spices together and pour the mixture 
boiling hot over the vegetables. Fill 
jars to overflowing, release air bubbles 
and seal air-tight with rubbers and 
self-sealing covers.—[Mrs George E. 
Parsons. 
Fish for Winter Use 
60 pounds of fish 
(greenbacks) cleaned them ready to 
eat and then filled the inside of each 
with salt (barrel salt) and sacked 
them in a large crock. Pack tight; 
generously sprinkle each layer with 
salt. They will make their brine. Let 
stand in fresh water 24 hours before 
using.—[Harnella R. Collins, Wayne 
County, N Y. 
Tomatoes Canned Whole 

Select firm, smooth fruit, not over- 
ripe, and of a size to slip into an or- 
dinary fruit jar. Peel without break- 


We bought 


ing, and with as little scalding as 
possible. Have ready a kettleful of 
water salted to taste. Just before 


weather reaches boiling point drop in 
the tomatoes one layer at a time and 
heat through thoroughly. Just boil 


County, N Y. 


Fall Clothes for the Youngsters 


Cooler days demand warmer 
clothes dnd last season’s are apt to be 
outgrown or shabby. Whether you 
wish to recut or use new material, 
the patterns illustrated on the full 
page of cuts will be of first aid. 


8300—-Girls’ Dress 


Cut in sizes 4, 6, 8 10,12 and 14 
years. Long or short sleeves may be 
used and the gathered skirt is cut in 
one piece. Size 8 years requires 2% 
yards 40-inch material with % yard 
36-inch contrasting goods. 


$489—Children’s Empire Dress 


Cut in sizes 4, 6, 8 and 10 years. 
Long or short sleeves may be used 
and the skirt is cut in one piece. Size 
4 years requires 154 yards 44-inch ma- 
terial with % yard 36-inch contrast- 
ing goods. 

7154—Children’s Coat 


Cut in sizes 2, 4, 6, 8 10 and 12 
years, Linen, serge or taffeta can be 
used to make this coat. Medium 
size requires 1% yards of 54-inch ma- 
terial with 54 yard 27-inch contrast- 
ing goods to trim. 

8499—Boys’ Sailor Suit 


Cut in sizes 4, 6 and 8 years. The 
blouse is to be slipped on over the 
head and may be made with or with- 
out the applied yokes. Straight 
trousers are separate. Size 4 years 
requires 154 yards 44-inch material 
with % yard 22-inch contrasting 
goods and \% yards 36-inch lining. 


§483—Girls’ and Misses’ Princess Slip 


Cut in sizes 10, 12, 14 and 16 years. 
The slip closes at the back and may 
be made with or without the ruffle. 
Age 10 years requires 1% yards 40- 
inch material, 2 yards 5% inch em- 
broidery, 1% yards.insertion, 1 yard 
beading, 2% yards lace edging and 
1% yards ribbon. 

8433—-Girls’ Military Cape 

Cut in sizes 4, 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 
years. The cape may be made with 
or without the hood and arm open- 





ings. Size 8 years requires 2% yar 
of 54-inch material with % * Y Hy 
inch silk for hood lining. Made out 
of cravanette, this makes a splendi@ 
rain cape. No umbrella is needed. 


8497—Girls’ Dress 


Cut in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 4 
years. The dress is cut in one Piece, 
has box-plait closing and long 
sleeves with turn back cuffs. Age g 
years requires 2% yards 44-inch ma. 
terial with 4% yards of braid. 

7376—Boys’ Blouse 

Cut in sizes 4, 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 
years. This blouse has a plain front 


and a yoke back. Size 8 years re. 
quires 1% yards 36-inch material, 
7915—Boys’ Overcoat 

Cut in sizes 2, 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 
years. This coat is in double-breast- 
ed style. Size 10 years requires 3 
yards of 36-inch material with ¥% 
yard 24-inch velvet. 

8517—Girls’ Empire Coat 

Cut in sizes 4, 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 
years. The collar may be rolled high 
or low and the skirt section is in 
three pieces. Size 8 years requires 
2% yards of 44-inch material. 

8512—Boys’ Suit 

Cut in sizes 4, 6, and 8 years. The 

suit consists of a blouse with long 


‘sleeves and separate straight trousers, 


Age 4 years requires 1% yards of 44. 
inch material with % yard 36-inch 
lining. 
7581—Girls Middy Dress 
Cut in sizes 6, 8 10, 12 and 14 years 
This dress consists of a middy anda 
plaited skirt joined to an underwaist 
Medium sizé requires for blouse 1% 
yards 44-inch material, for skirt 1% 
yards 44-inch, for underwaist % yard 
36-ineh lining. 
8054—Boys’ Russian Suit 
Cut in sizes 2, 4 and 6 years. The 
blouse is plain and the trousers may 
be in bloomer style or have a straight 
lower edge. Size 4 years requires 2% 
yards 36-inch material and 4% yards 
of banding. 
8505—Girls’ Dress 
Cut in sizes 8, 10, 12 and 14 years 
The dress is cut in one piece and is to 
be slipped on over the head. Size $ 
years requires 2 yards of 44-inch 
material with % yard 27-ineh con- 
trasting material. 
8281—Misses’ Long Coat 
Cut in sizes 16, 18 and 20 years. The 
collar may be rolled high or low. 
Double belt and side pockets aye in 
one. Age 16 years requires 3% yards 
54-inch material with % yard 36-inch 
contrasting goods. 
8184—Children’s Dress 
Cut in sizes 2, 4, 6, 8 and 10 years. 
The dress is in one piece and the 
sleeves may. be long or short. Age 4 
years requires 1% yards of 44-inch 
material with % yard 36-inch con- 
trasting "goods. . 
8486—Girls’ Suspender Dress 
Cut in sizes 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. 
This dress consists of a blouse with 
long sleeves, © separate one-piece 
straight plaited skirt and a separet 
belt with suspender straps. Size ° 
years requires for guimpe, 1% yards 
36-inch material, for dress 2% yards 
36-inch, 
8488—Misses’ Dress 
Cut in sizés 16, 18 and 20 years. 
Age 16 years requires 3% yards ™- 
inch material with % yard 36-inch 
contrasting goods. Sleeves may be 
made with or without cuffs and the 
skirt is cut in three gores. 


8500—Girls’ Dress 
Cut in sizes 6 to 14 years. The dress 
is cut with a one-piece yoke. Size $ 
years requires 2% yards 44-inch 
material with % yard 27-inch con- 
trasting material and a leather belt. 


7836—Misses’ Apron and Cap 

Cut in sizes 12, 14 and 16 years. 
This apron is cut in one piece. An 
elastic at the waistline adjusts it to 
the figure. Size 14 years requires 3% 
yards 36-inch material, % yard con- 
trasting goods. 

Price of any one of the above pat- 
terns 10 cents. Order by number from 
our Pattern Department, care of this 
paper. Be sure to state size. 





Baby Hint—If you are obliged t? 
take your baby or small child to 
church or other public place where 
cuiet is desired, plan to have some 
new toy with which they can play 
quietly while there, such as a small 
doll, a tiny toy lamb or dog, or even 
a piece of string, almost~ anything 
that is not familiar ‘will take up their 
attention and rest the mother. A few 
crackers or cookies are also a great 


help.—[A. B.T., Yates County, N Y- 
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With the Ajd of These Patterns All Kinds of Fall Clothes Can Be Made for Children of All Ages 
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Typhoid Fever 


DR ELEANOR MELLEN 


HE AMOUNT of typhoid fever 
existing in a given community 
has been well said to be an 
index of the sanitary in- 
tc gence of its citizens. Bad sew- 


age conditions and contaminated 
water supply are two chief factors fa- 


voring the spread of the disease, One 
writer has called it ‘“‘disgracefully 
prevalent” in the United States, a 


sorry distinction indeed for a country 
supposedly in the front ranks of in- 
telligence and prosperity. 

Typhoid fever is caused 
phoid bacillus, which is always 
ried from the sick to the well. 
bacillus travels by fingers, food and 
flies, “food” including water and the 
foods. The young are most liable to 
the disease, and the favorite months 
for its attack are August, September 
and October, although it may occur 
at any age or during any month of 
the year. An old-fashioned name for 
it was “autumnal fever” or “fall 
fever,” because of its great abundance 
at that season, The individual is usu- 
ally an innocent victim, but the pres- 
ence of the disease should be consid- 
ered a community disgrace because it 
is possible to entirely eliminate it 
with proper care. Some years ago this 
was done experimentally in Germany. 
The government assumed absolute 
control of every case occurring within 
a certain district, and by strict isola- 
tion and disinfection succeeded in 
stamping out the disease, so that there 


by the ty- 
car- 
The 


were no more cases for years in those 
villages. 
An incident within my own knowl- 


edge well illustrates the contrary and 
usual American method. A manufac- 
turing town had been free from ty- 
phoid for nearly three years, the water 
supply came from artesian wells, the 


sanitary intelligence of the commu- 
nity was good and the medical care 
high. The wWwage-earner in a poor 
family living neur one of the mill 
ponds fell ill of a low fever, which 
Jater proved to be typhoid. He stayed 
at home and about the house for a 
week or two before having a doctor, 
and as the family had low hygienic 


ideals and were none to cleanly, some 
of the discharges were thrown out 
the back door onto the ground which 
slopes toward the pond. The pond 
was one of several along a river which 
in wet months overtlowed the site of 
one of the artesian wells. During the 
following year there were many cases 
and several deaths of typhoid in that 
town which for three years had been 
immune. 

When the people of America are 
educated on this subject, they will de- 


mand that the civilian population be 
protected from this scourge, which 
takes each year a death-toll of over 


10,000 lives besides the suffering and 


loss of time, labor and money, in- 
volved in the illness and care of the 
more than ten times that number that 
have the disease and recover. Such 


an economic and spiritual waste each 
year is worse than criminal, it is ridic- 
ulous, when it can be prevented. 
The history of typhoid@in the army 
proves that prevention is possible. In 
all recent wars up to the Russian- 
Japanese war typhoid fever has killed 
more men than bullets or gunshot. In 
the Spanish-American war over one- 
fifth of the army had the disease, and 
in {Oe of the volunteer regiments it 
broke out within three weeks of going 


into camp. Last summer there were 
practically no cases among the troops 
on the border, and in this great world 
war the armies on the western front 
are practically free from it. Seldom 
has any scientific discovery of recent 
times been proved in a more spectac- 
ular way than by this wholesale pre- 
vention of typhoid fever through in- 
oculation 

Last night, a soldier sitting in the 
chair in which T am now writing, 
said: “My first ‘jnb’ for typhoid made 
me feel weak for a day, the second 
gave me a headache, and the last, I 
only felt the sting of the needle.” Six 
years ago this same young man had 
typhoid in a southern city, the first of 
an epidemic of about one hundred 


cases, traced directly to flies and un- 
screened outhouses His illness 
two months in the hospital, his start 
in business, two years of tedious con- 
valescence and nearly two thousand 
dollars in money. The laws of the 
army require anti-typhoid inocula- 
tion: can there be any doubt that it 
would have been for the good of all 
concerned, not only in this one case, 


cost 


Health in the Home 


By Dr ELEANOR MELLEN 


Questions on sanitation, hygiene and the prevention of 
disease, if they are of general interest, will be answered 
in this column. W here space will not permit or the subject 
is not suitable, letters will be personally answered subject 
to proper limitations and.when a stamped and ad- 
dressed envelope is inclosed. 
diagnose or prescribe for individual cases. 
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Dr. Mellen will not 





but in the other one hundred thou- 
sand occurring every twelve months, 
if the laws of the states required as 


great protection for the youth of both 
sexes not in the service? 

I know of some individuals who 
have undergone inoculation by their 
own wish and at their own ex- 
pense, but only a few. Most of us do 
not know enough. When we do, then 
typhoid fever will pass from its pres- 
ent place to join smallpox in'the rear 
ranks, almost out of sight and knowl- 
edge. 

[To Be Continued.] 


Health Questions Answered 
Practical Help 

Mrs H. F. E. writes: Will you 
please tell Reader who inquired about 
ivy poison that a preparation of cre- 
olin will relieve and in time cure any 
case of ivy poison? We live in a 
badly infested part of the country, 
and the children are constantly get- 
ting into it. I keep the creolin on 
hand, and as soon as they complain 
of an itching on hands or feet, I use 
a solution of about half and half creo- 
lin and water. Swab it on generous- 
ly and let it dry in. Use this about 
eight or ten times a day, or when- 
ever the itching becomes severe. I 
have never had a caee that did not 
succumb to this treatment in forty- 
eight hours. 

We discovered this treatment acci- 
dentally. My husband had a severe 
ease of poisoning in his hands, and 
was using a sheep dip on the horses’ 
necks to relieve soreness from the 
collars. Much to his surprise the poi- 
son on his hands began to dry up and 


stoop 
quickly, I have prickly heat across my 
rump and up my back. My hands bloat 
often. The pain is below the top of 
my hip bone. Some say I have got 
lumbago. Do you think that is what it 
is? My doctor says that I have started 
my hip-bones off my back. Do you 
think this is possible? If so, do you 
think they will ever be well? 

This letter has been answered by 
mail because it needed immediate 
action, but it is printed because of 
its interest. The trouble is not lum- 
bago, and very likely it is what the 
local physician has in mind, trouble 
with the sacro-iliac articulation, the 
Place where the hip and the lower 
part of the spine are held together. 
It may be that there is some growth 
that is pressing on nerves and other 
structures in the same location, how- 
ever, and there are several things to 
indicate this. I have advised the 
man to go to a hospital at once for 
observation, X-rays and blood and 
urine tests. 

None Better 

Cc. E. writes: Have had nervous 
breakdown, ill for eight months, but am 
better. Are there any nerve builders to 
aid good care and food? 

There are none to equal these if to 
them you add fresh air. If you are 
already on the up-grade, I think you 
will do well to let drugs alone and be 
outdoors all that you possibly can, in- 
cluding outdoor sleeping at night. A 
garden will help, provided you do as 
much of the work yourself as your 
physical strength will permit. 


More Testimony for Bran 


Mrs. A. H. D., writes: I have found 
that eating bran cereals of various 
kinds three times a day with my meals, 
and sometimes mixed with potatoes, 


“helps the flow of milk and also acts as 


a laxative for a nursing mother, It is 


good for anyone as a laxative, 


Backing the Teacher 
8. A. WARDLOW 


Rural mothers can help the teacher 
much in her care of the health of her 
pupils by instructing their children 
not to use the insanitary community 
cup, comb or towel. In some schools 
these breeders and purveyors of dis- 
ease have not yet been banished. Es- 

















Often Seen But Always a Good Example to Copy 


He continued the use and 


disappear. 
We used the dip 


it was soon cured. 
as long as it lasted. When it was 
gone, and I could not get any more 
of that particular kind, I decided to 
use creolin, as the dip smelled so 
strongly of that, I thought it must be 
the main ingredient. The’ creolin 
worked just as well. The sooner it 
is applied after the poison ivy has 
come in contact with the skin, the 
quicker the cure. 

This letter is published in full be- 
cause the remedy may be of great 
value to many other mothers during 
the summer, and because the manner 
of discovery is certainly interesting 
and clever. T shall be glad to know 
how the remedy acts with other peo- 
ple. 

May Be Tubercular 

Mrs A. S. writes: T have been doctor- 

ing for six months for run-down condi- 


tion, but do not pick up very fast. Do 
not know what the trouble is, but have 
a dull pain im my left chest that seems 


to take the strength out of my left arm, 
Can you tell me something to do? 

The best advice that T can give is 
to have a thorough physical examina- 
tion, with two things in mind: First, 
if there is any sign in the lungs of 
tuberculosis, and also if there is any 
lump in the breast on the side where 
the pain is. If neither of these is 
present, probably rest and building up 
will cure you. 

Unusual and Interesting 
E. C. L. writes: About last October I 
would wake up in the morning and 
would notice that IT had a _ congested 
feeling across the back of my hips and 
down my right side that would leave 
me after T was up and dressed. It has 
been growing worse all the time, and 
about the middle of December it would 
wake me up at three or four in the 
morning and sometimes it would be 


pecially is this so in the rural schools. 
This is not the fault of the teachers. 
All teachers understand the danger, 
and would gladly discard all three of 
these abominations; but every district 
has its unprogressive element, which 
scoffs at the idea of any harm coming 
from the time-honored utensils and 
demands that they be provided. 

The teacher is often helpless against 
this faction in her district. The pro- 
gressive class is indifferent, or com- 
Plies promptly with any request for 
individual cups and towels for its 
children, and lets the matter rest. 

Now anyone who lives in a rural 
community Knows that the unedu- 
cated class has more power. than the 
same class can have in town or city, 
especially in school matters. Too, it 
is most interested in and most critical 
of the school. The more cultured, 
understanding the teacher’s reasons, 
and having faith in her training and 
integrity, usually pay little attention; 
thus the teacher is often left at the 
mercy of those who hamper her work. 
Any innovation is immediately decried 
by some of them as a whim of the 
teacher. Their children, hearing it 
condemned at home, refuse to regard 
it in school unless forced, and their 
defiance causes a rebellion among 
others. 

Thus is it too often with the drink- 
ing cup. For instance, in a certain 
school the better informed parents 
provided individual cups on their own 
initiative. The open-minded complied 
willingly with the request of the 
teacher. The unprogressive absolutely 
refused to do anything so “foolish,” 
ridiculed the teacher, and demanded 
that a cup. be provided for the 
school. 

As one of this class, a wealthy and 
influential man was a member of the 


to the pump a 
to be safe from accidental (?) dis. 
appearances. ‘ 

An attempted remonstrance on the 
part of the teacher and an explana 
tion of her reasons made in an effon 
to protect her charges led only to th 
affirmation by the trustee that he “wae 
from Missouri and had to be showed” 
that “germs were far too much over. 


worked nowadays,” 
As it happened fate took a hand 
Before the end of the term the gen. 


tleman was “showed” in a way he 
will not soon forget. A new boy a. 
tered the school. He had a smaii sors 
on his, face, which, unnoticeable at 
first, finally developed as a most ya 
pulsive skin disease. He was {fop. 
bidden the use of the general cup, py 
it was too late. The mischief had 
been done before the sore had grown 
sufficiently to attract attention. Of 
course the boy was suspended as goon 
as there was enough proof that his 
“cold sore” was a disagreeable cop. 
tagion. 

Soon similar sores appeared upoy 
other faces. At length the disease 
spread among all the pupils using the 
community cup. The teacher and the 
pupils who had been careful to use 
their own cups escaped. The trustee 
was “showed” at the expense of much 
suffering in the district and a goodly 
doctor bill for himself. There is no 
cup chained to the pump in that dis. 
trict now. 

This is a true incident and shows 
what may happen in any school. One 
thing further was noticeable. Among 
the pupils were a few whose parents 
provided the cups more to please the 
teacher than from _ any - sanitary 
scruples. These children, whenever 
they could elude the teacher, left 
their cups in their desks and used the 
one at the pump. It was easier than 
to go to the schoolhouse for their own 
and took less time from play; two 
things that appeal to the juvenile 
mind far more than invisible dangers, 
Most of these children were infected, 

The fault here was that the ep. 
lightened class, far in the majority 
in the district, was too indifferent. It 
had faith in the teacher, which was as 
it should be, but he active opposition 
of the other class was more than she 
could be expected to cope with. 

All of which goes to show that if 
the progressive patrons of our rural 
schools, and they are usually the 
greater number, will rouse from their 
indifference and _ get behind _ the 
teacher whenever she makes an effort 
for progress, the “kicking” class, 
which though in the minority, is fre. 
quently the most powerful, can be 
held in obeyance. 


What I Have Learned 


Canning Hint—For canning any 
delicate fruits ke strawberrics, red 
raspberries, etc, I pack them in cans. 
I then take my plain wire dish drain- 
er—cost 10 cents—and put in my 
wash boiler and fill up the desired 
hight with cold water; place my cans 
of fruit om drainer in boiler and they 
are ready to cook. It is so much 
better than a wooden rack, as it al- 
lows free access of water on all parts 
of the can. I cook them the usual 
length of time, and have a bent hook 
for lifting the drainer and cans out 
of the water if I don’t want to leave 
the fruit in the boiler of water until 
cold. It’s very handy, and I know if 
the sisters will try this way they will 
never go back to the old way.—[Mrs 
Jordan R. Clark, Alleghany Coun- 
ty, N Y. 

Cracker Orumbs—I have found it 
handy to keep on my emergency shelf 
a mason jar (any other can with lid 
will do) of cracker crumbs. So many 
more times a person would use crack- 
er crumbs if they did not have to sw 
and get them ready for use. Left-over 
rolled oats made in patties rolled im 
cracker crumbs and fried on both 
sides brown makes an appetizing dish 
to serve hot. Mashed potatoes and 
can salmon, about one-third salmon 
to two-thirds potatoes mixed well to- 
gether and made into patties, rolled 
in cracker crumbs and browned on 
both sides are delicious. A 
brown flour on the emergency § 
comes in handy in making 
gravy. When the flour has been pre- 
viously browned yow do not need te 
wait in the usual way for the flour te 





brown in the grease. Just add the 
brown flour and the. gravy is soon 
made. It does not take long to brow! 


a quantity of flour at a time to store 
away for future use.—[Mrs ©. M. 
Crawford, Allen County, O. 


Storing Photographs—Many homes 
are littered with large, heavil¥ 
mounted photographs which become 
dusty and soiled if left out and take 
a great deal of space if stored iD 
table drawers or such places. This ’ 
the way one héusekeeper disposes © 
the problem. She places the picture 
in clear cold water until the mount is 
loosened, dries the photograph itse 
on a hard, smooth surface and thet 
either stores them ing§this form or Te 
mounts them in a large-sized camer 
album.—[M: K., Ohio. 
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Look Out fer Leoker 


Last December ome J. J. Looker. repre- 
senting D. B. Cornell Co of Great Bar- 
rington, Mass, wanted me to list my 
farm with them for sale for $7000. I 
did not read the contract or description, 
but Mr Looker told me the total expense 
in the matter would be $25, and said 
that the buyer would have to pay all 
other expenses and commission, Looker 
also said that I had the right to sel? the 
place any time, if I wanted to. He did 
not tell me there was any withdrawal 
fee of 2%, OF that as they would advertise 
the farm for $7700, ET would have to pay 
$154 to withdraw it from their hands. 
After Looker left EI remembered he had 
not explained anything to me about the 
other part of the printed comtract, so I 
stopped payment om check, but subse- 
quently honored it om receipt of a letter 
which gave me to understand that $25 
was all I would have to,pay. Cornell 
wrote me im July that after I had once 
withdrawn there was nothing in the con- 
tract that allows me to reinstate it, and 
he billed me for $154. less the $25 pre- 
viously paid, and claimed a balance of 
gi29. He imelosed a printed copy of 
what he said was the contract I had 
signed, whieh contains this clause: 
“Should I withdraw the said property 
from your before you have pro- 
cured a purchaser. I will in considera- 
tion of your having listed the same, pay 
you forthwith 2% of the list price above 
mentioned, whieh in no case shall 
less than $25 end to be known as the 
withdrawal fee.” July 16 Corneft wrote 
he would diseount $39 from the $129 if 
I would pay it within five days. July 9 
he had writtem me- “There is no seesaw 
clause in your cortract. You have with- 
drawn. Now we will give you feur days 
more to settle or we shall Be obliged to 
sue you at full amount.” He inclosed a 
printed slip of farmers he sued jt 
he said the courts compelled the farm- 
ers to pay. Said notice reads: “This 
shows plainly that the Correll contract 
. Seven judges of New 
York, Connecticut and Massachys<etts 
have passed wpon it.”—[{M. B. W.. Mon- 
tour County, Pa. 

You only have to prove in court 
that you were imduced to sign that 
contract by misrepresentation or 
fraud in order to be rid of the obliga- 
tion. Looker talks a blue streak. 
His ways are plausible. Evidently it 
is comparatively easy for him to in- 
duce men to sign his contract. ‘It has 
been printed im full here. The meth- 
ods of Looker amd of Cornell have 
been repeatedly exposed in this col- 
umn. We can only repeat that if you 
want to do busimess with them, be 
sure that you fully undetstand every 
word of the contract before you sign 
it. Pay no attention to what Looker 
tells vou, for you see Cornell means 
to compel you to live up to the con- 
tract as signed. 

How “an any farmer knowingly 
sign such @ paper if he fully realizes 
that it means that if he wishes to 
withdraw his property from this 
agent's hands, he binds himself to 
pay the agent 2% of the price listed, 
less the fee paid in advance. ‘The 
businesslike way of selling real estate 
Is to inform the agent that you will 
Pay him the commission agreed upen 
when he has made the sale. Pay mo 
listing, fee, sign no centracts with 
strangers, and don’t tie yourself up 
with any withdrawal fee. If in doubt, 
before signing any paper, consult your 
attorney or submit to us. Our opinion 
is free to subscribers. 


Farmers Fooled on Seed 


Fifteen farmers im the vicinity of 
Watertown, N Y, have lost both their 
time and material by the fact that they 
were sold winter wheat for spring wheat 
and planted it this The result is 
an absolute failure of their crop as win- 
ter wheat is mot successful at this sea- 
* of ba mw ae. 

_Inclose a_clipp om 2 paper 
which should be published.in American 
Agriculturist to put other people on 
their suard amd save a fot of loss from 
& Tepetitiom of this kind Farmers in 
the vicinity of Watertown are not the 
only ones that got fooled, as myself and 
four others I know of in the vicinity of 

‘vile got winter wheat of 
Spring wheat. I put im a complaint to 
the local dealer where I bought my 
and he said he was under no ebliga: 
to make good as he bought it of a dealler 
m Watertown and the all call for 
‘ering wheat, and he supposed it was 
Spring wheat. 
| to the aere with 306 pounds of $24 
ertilizer. The soil is a sandy loam and 
Ge cross om either side of this piece 

~3 — are fine.—[A. L. Marcefius, 

ork, 


A lecal seedsman whe sells winter 
wheat as a substitute for spring wheat 
is clearly respomsible if what he sells 
SS het what he claimed it to be. He 
is directly respensible, and he cannot 
escape his responsibility by saying 

~~ 


EH 








somebody else of he bought 


- the seed said that it was what he sup- 


posed it to be. As a seed vender he 
should know of whom he buys so 
that he may know what he is getting 
is exactly what he purchased. 

Not long ago a tree man was made 
to pay damages for delivering certain 
varieties of trees that were different 
from those ordered. Trees must be 
sold true to mame and-the seller held 
responsible for full damages if they 
are not what they are said to be. The 
same principle applies for wheat. 
These farmers should consult attor- 
neys and get damages for their time, 
fertilizer and other expenses in put- 
ting out these wheat crops. The seeds. 
men who sold the seed are respon- 
sible because they sold wheat that 
was not the kimd of wheat they 
clainred it to be. While the tramsac- 
tion may not intentionally have been 
fraudulent, it was clearly a fraud just 
the same. : 


Inexcusable Neglect 


Last Nevember [ shipped to Mangan- 
Betz Co, 132d street and Lincoln ave- 
nue, New York city. 67 barrels of apples. 
Fifty of the barrels were new and co.t 
38 cents apiece. They returned only the 
17 eld barrels and kept the new ones and 
also 10 cents a barrel for return freight. 
I have writ to them at different times 
asking the to return the barrels or 
send mre a k fer $24. which incluuces 
the freight meoney.—-{Webster Hicks, 
Ancram Lead Mines, N Y. 

Orange Judd Service Bureau wrote 
the first letfer on this case April 
29, 1917. We received no reply from 
Mangan-Betz company, but have kept 
up the persuasion ever since and our 
efforts have finally met with success. 
Our client writes as that he has fust 
received full settlement. Of course a 
merited adjustment is welcome at any 
time, but who ean have confidence in 
a concern which lets such matters run 
along for months without one word 
of explanation” 


Postal fraud order fs out against 
The National Silk Hosiery Company, 
and its officers and agents as such, at 
487 East Main street, Columbus, O. 





Our Guarantee—We positively guar- 
antee that each advertiser in this issue 
of American Agriculturist is reliable. 
We agree to refund to any subscriber 
the purchase price of any article ad- 
vertised herein if found not to be as 
advertised. To take advantage of this 
guarantce, our subscribers MUST al- 
ways state in talking with or writing 
to amy of our advertisers: “I saw 
your adv in the old reliable American 
Agriculturist.” We are not respor- 


sible for claims against individuals or 
firm adjudicated bankrupt, or whose 
estates are im receiver’s hands, or 
against whom bankruptcy or receiver- 
ship proceedings are pending. 












Farm Engineering 


This department will gladly an- 
swer inquiries fromsubscribers, or 
by letter. Inclose address label 
and two-cent stamp for private 


reply to promptly follow. i 
Me 


Storing the Automobile 

To put the automobile in winter 
quarters, providing you. plan not to 
use it through the cold weather, start 
the engine, cover the radiator and run 
the engine until it is hot. This is the 
advice of one of the leading manufac. 
turers of automobiles. After the en- 
gine is hot and still running, inject 
one or two tablespoons clean, fresh 
engine oil into the carburetor. Then 
immediately shut the gasolime valve 
at the tamk. Let the engine run until 
the gasoline in the carburetor is used 
amd the engime stops. Open the re- 
lief cocks on the cylinders to relieve 
compression, then close the cocks. 

During cold winter weather water 
is formed in the crank cases of gaso- 
line ge Soe a result of condensa- 
tion. If © makes a practice of 
driving at sustained high speed con- 
densation im the crank case in. his 
motor is very much less than in the 
ease of the driver who operates his 
ear slower and makes frequent stops. 
During cold winter weather this con- 
dition of condensation in the crank 
case must be watehed very carefully, 
amd the necessity of keeping dowm the 
accumulation of water resulting from 
condensation should be impressed uwp- 
om oewrers. The only way te keep 
down the accumulation of water is to 








Grain the crank case at frequent in- 
tervals amd replace with clean, fresh 
oil. 


General Price Increase in automo- 
biles is indicated by announcements 
of recent weeks. Aj least 14 of the 
large motor car companies of highest 
standing have revised their prices up- 
ward, in some instances taking effect 
at once, in others slightly deferred. 
The advances range from $25 and $50 
im the lower priced cars to $200 and 
$250 im the high priced ones. The 
reasons uniformly given for these re- 
adjustments are sharp advances in 
price of materials and in wages. 








The Dairy Cattle Congress, to be 
held at Waterioo, Ia, October 1-7, 
is planned to surpass all previous 
shows because its purpose is in direct 
lime with the extensive food conserva- 
tion canipaign now being conducted 
by the government. The premiums 
offercd to Guernseys, Holsteins, Ayr- 
shires, Jerseys and Erown Swiss total 
more than $80"*) The national breed 
associations and clubs will offer sub- 
stantial premiunis in addition to those 
given by the show people. 





Soiling—aA soiling system involves 
more labor and expemse than where 
the chief dependence is upon pasture, 
but greatly economizes in the use of 
land and is (justified where land 
values are high and the dairy produce 
commands a high price. ~ 


A conference was held at Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, last Saturday, by 
Herbert Hoover and some of his asso- 
ciates in the federal food administra- 
tion with several editors of farm jour- 
nals. The idea is to bring about the 
closest possible co-operation between 
the producing farmers of the United 
States and the work of food admim- 
istrators. Chairman Hoover emphat- 
ically stated it was his policy to do 
everything that he righteously and 
patriotically could do to help farmers 
toward a living price for their prod- 
wee. Mr Hoover fully recognizes the 
difficulties that confront the farmer, 


* = 
and assures them of ‘the co-operation 
of the food administration in .over- 
coming their difficulties, an@ of its 
Support so far as consistent with mili- 
tary needs and consumers’ interests. 

When you ask for prices from 
manufacturers, tell them to quote free 
on board (fob) your local freight sta- 
tion or railroad depot from which you 
haul your freight to your farm. The 
manufacturer can ascertain the freight 
from his shipping point to your sta- 
tion more readily than you can, Un- 
iess his quotation includes freight, 
you have no intelligent way of com- 
paring prices because of the differ- 
ence in freight rate from different 
factories, 

I am very well pleased with my 
tractor, which weighs 5000 pounds 
and pulls three plows. We got. behind 
with our work last fall, so bought a 
tractor and a corn husker. We got 
our corn all harvested in good shape. 
I plowed over 100 acres this spring, 
over all kinds of ground and in all 
conditions. | can plaw with my trac- 
tor whenever the ground is fit to plow 
with a team, | have seen some lighter 
tractors tried out in this vicinity and 
they did mot prove very satisfactory. 
They had good power, but did not 
lave the weight to stand the strain of 
siriking stones whiie plowing. A trac- 
tor with a four-cylinder motor gives 
much steady power on the belt or 
drawbar and will make machinery 
last longer.—[Jay K. Appleman, Lex- 
ington, O. 





The American Agriculturist family 
will sympathize with our old friend 
and correspondent, William H. Black 
of Pennsylvania. When pulling pigeon 
weed, a recent invader to his fields, 
some stiff stalks of wheat brushed 
their beardy heads across his eyes, and 
he rubbing them with weedstained 
hands made it possible for trouble to 
cevelop. Mr Black was forced te go to 
a hospital, when after 10 days of 
strenuous treatment and unspeakable 
fain it became necessary to remove 
one of the eyes. We all will sym- 
pathize with“our good friend and be a 
bit more cautious ourselves under 
similar circumstances 
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| easiest and cheapest. 
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and peeling. 


Farmer’s Paint Book No. H-71 
HARRISONS, INC. 

Fi Eeabed 7s : 
Philadelphia, Chicago, New York, Minneapolis 
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Get This Free Paint Book 
| It tells which paint costs least. How to paint 


When to paint for best re- 
sults. How to prevent fading, chalking, blistering 


outside), wagons, carriages and automobiles. In 
} this book we have tried to answer every paint ques- 
} tion, but if you have any not answered in the book, 
} our Service Department will gladly answer them, 
| Before doing any painting it will surely pay 


x 
: How to paint silos and barns, houses (inside or 
: 
3 ¢ 
E you to write now for your free copy of 
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SELF-OILING WINDMILL 
Wkh INCLOSED MOTOR 
RAIN ~ Keeping IN OF 





SPLASH OILUING 7 
Constantly Floodiag 
ee p Pumpin 
OM SUPPLY por ee 
ONLY ONCE A YEAR 
BOUBLE GEARS the Loed 
Every the 
Water 
Wart AERMOTOR CO. 2500 i2m Sz. cucase 








RETAILERS’ 35¢ QUALITY 


COFFEE 


From Wholesaler Direct, fresh off the Roaster 
FOR 
5 BaanorGround pl.25S 
DELIVERED FREE WITHIN 300 MILES 
10 LBS. DELIVERED FREE 1000 MILES 
Satiafaction Guaranteed or Money 
GILLIES COFFEE CO., 233-239 Washington St.,New York 


\ ESTABLISHED 77 YEARS 
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Bargains!! 





Material To Build These Beautiful Homes 


Priced From $644 To $1428! 


Here are three of more than a hundred modern Harris 
Homes from the famous $10,000 Harris Book of Plans. 
Explains everything with floor plans, descriptions, material specifica- 
tions, prices, etc., and tells how we save you 
on plans and material, Mail coupon for your free copy of this book 





plan or method. 


derstood. 


Why? simply because you profit directly 
by our 24 years’ experience. 


It is the 


It is sensibly “cut-to-fit” 
tive elimination of all waste. 


When you build your home “The Harris Way,” you se- 
cure the utmost possible in quality, economy and service. 


$50 to $250 right at the start 





best, ‘est and 


We were the first to reduce this vitally 
important industry to a perfect system and extend the benefits to 
the people of the nation. 


“The Harris Way” has exclusive merits—special advan- 
tages for the shrewd and careful home builder, possessed by no other 
most sensible way to 

yuild your ideal home right without wasting a single penny. 

The material used in building all Harris Homes is pre- 
pared complete for your use ina way that is instantly and easily un- 
with absolute accuracy and posi- 
. You pay us for nothing you do not get 

: —only for what is needed to do the work right—“The Harris Way.” 
Farm Bungalow ue.@8438 Think twice before you pass this opportunity—mail coupon now! 








m or Mica Surfaced. Lot N 


Now Is The Time To Buy Your Roofing!| 


Order Today From This Bargain List! 


Quick action on your part is really | if you wish to 
get your share of these unheard of savings. So, don’t t delay— 
sit right down and write your order now. Every offer below is 


covered by our satisfaction or money-back guarantee. If uire her 
information before ate. mail the coupon for our Free Ro rere ik. 
1\OoOoK HES SAVINGS 


Ajax high grade rubber surfaced 
Complete with nail d t. Lot N . 
iia pels AOR STAY BY 
Our Rawhide R ¥. guaranteed for 12 
a high grade covering Soon contain Rent ee ~ “2 ag ols. | and cement in- ‘a. $1.20 
tN Pe roll $1.40; ape 
000 Rolle of Extra le Resting: Bed 
Conn emt Rock Faced, ody er en ist De Double Sanded, Mineral "$1.90 90 
28 painted, 2 in, corrugated overhauled siding sheets; 
5% : ban Lot No. a oh 100 sq. ft. - ceevesseged 
$0000. fhasesveecene $3.00 
Heavy painted 2% in. ented overhauled 
Lot No GBS 100 sa 1, $9200 


Oo eee chee eee wees ee 


pole oe, 108sq.ft., nails eis ment included, Lot No, Gps ke “192.20 
a GB34, ~~ es roll ay 
o. oa roll 108 sq. ft. with nails and cement 
26 ga ted 2% in. ensugeted overhauled roofing sheets, 
< No. GB rete 
24 gauge Extra 
sheets for roofing barns, granaries, etc. 











iy %eupplied. Lot Ne 


Four-in-One Tool 


GR. 704, 


Perfection Forge 
$27 






Strong steel 

forge, well 

hr $325 braced: 

ae ‘ighth 30 

Consists of vise, drill, : hearth 

anvil end hardte Works 5 x 36 in; 
e u ' St 

meen me oven nen; width of 12 in. fan. case, Will 
rden 

same Shite cata tin rife heat iron 3 in. in diam- 





eter. Lot No. GB-705. 





Famous “Presto-Up” Garages! 


Complete o 
as Low ae ad =] 3% 


Thirteen different sizes, 
both single and double 
styles, a patented sectional 
| a made of best lumber. 

by anyone in a few 
hours. Quality and construc- 
tion guaranteed. Mail coupon 
for booklet now. 








Ford Radiators 
























Genuine 
Tubular “A” 


30-days’ free 
offers. 


Bon’ ‘t put off paying 


bere, for our limit 


SHA RPLE 


ET SS RE OI EES 
Tremendous Price Reductions! 


The “world’s best” Cream Separator—Sharples famous 
original Tubular ‘‘A’’ is now within your reach at a 

e so low and conditions so liberal, you possibly cannot refuse. 
your Separator another day. The time to act is 
stock is going fast. 


BUY ON YOUR OWN TERMS I! 
ys the coupon below for Sharples Tubular ‘‘A”’ 
Cream separator cok colored illustrated catalog, easy terms, 


guaran 
Learn eet P. > MM. Sharples picked us for this great public service. 


Sale Prices Save You Nearly Half! 


Better still, order direct from this advertisement. Shipments 
to you from eight centzally located distributing warehouses in every 


Tt ep Ti 


inal 
Separators 





double tee and our big reduced price 


Se, $29.75. No. GB-808—<4 1-2 H-P. $49.78 


oe Wire Nails oot 5 Mixed Paint 





direct 


























Shells 150 bushels per 








Watts No. 5 Corn Sheller 


hour 





Rumely Feed Mills 
Can’t be beat for sturdi- 


with a6 H. P. engine. Complete | ness, economy and simplicity. ever offered, Sizes from 


Use Thone On Our 30-Day FREE Trial Plan!! 





Rumely-Olds Engines | Advance Ensilage Cutter 
Greatest engine values} A powerful machine of enor- 
> a ay i : pane ins mous capacity. 15 to 20 tons 
with wagon box elevator, feeder, 2 ae ¢ | 6H. P. to 20H. P. Order per hour. 
cob stacker and busking . wing. GB-815. Price 8.75 No.GB 

od on all tee i -816 for 6H. P. at age as fast 
on -~y he ub eis. “Kiss $110 Hye 1B ‘ae = os cosine, $16\x Kerosene Burners extra $25. 


section of the country. East—West—North—South. Prices are on board 100 th. keg 
cars at various warehouses. This means big freight savings and quick 225 $402 
deliveries. Liberal Allowance for Your Old Separator. R 
rder No, Sharples Size Lbs. per Price Standard 
GB—20 No. 2 300 Ibs. 5.00 $32.75 | | wire nails oherets 
GB—30 No.3 400 Ibs. 65.00 40. tupin 100 WS 
GB—40 No. 4 500 Ibs. 75.00 * 45.00 | | fb. kegs, all | 
3 a GB—60 No. 6 ~ ne 90.00 52.50 kind 2P4. andy 
cal © of the many atl GB—%9 No.9 110.00 * 70.00 sizes mixed. 
io que Building Materi *S ? a . - ‘ StS ow. = 
s- —- Yo ye? & 7 
: ewe mt | iM 


a. any kind of sil- Gis edt 
can feed 
it. Order No. Gp-al7, Price 









hand feed wine 3 pasts sia *200 
we oS — 





ot oe Sale 
Ran from either large, trocar at 


*120| 3% 














For FREE Catalogs! 


Pipe-Fittings 
—_—= 


Hog Troughs 


Table Bargain] Enameled Tub 















































Good ren pive in random Crimped wire for concrete 
te with > 
if you do not want to use this a Postal Card re- wearthe, complete cae ‘Order Ft. $ 2 25 $ ge feinforcia ing, cut to any length. 
quest will bring you any of these books. No. GB&2I—1}4 in, per tong <a: No. GB-R2 100 bb. $3.75 
HARRIS BROTHERS CO. Order No “Guan. 6c , durable S Ft. . 18352“ . + «ee 
Dept. GB 31, Chicago, IMiinels PUMP SNAPI tr feustnd cat nen? tong Iron Fence Posts 
«€ e ° 
Mark an X in the square below to show which books Solated black. Steel cross |_ Selid hardwood golden] Best white enameladcast Pointed painted 
you want. They are FREE and sent postpaid. Po. .. os ee bars and legs, 8° securely | finished dining table with }iron bath. es ter ee tubular posts 2 in. 
Building Material and Supplies Force Pump, 4 #4, set | rircted: "Wooagha ts K.tong, | sands of simiise Aeneas tnoce| Unusual saving in this offer, En 
Rooting Siding and Ceilings irom eylinder: “etrone | 12.1. wide; capacity 10 gal: | big furaiture stock. Odette. Seaat Nos on GB-O6, email cogs 
Harris Home Book of Plans- : 4nd well made. Order | S15 2% Gtroughe for Free Furaitere Book” seen. der Fe "| iat ertose : 
SeazpiceGeeem, Separator ew pa - v- ? 
jook and Sale Particolars ouses an arages of 
. i . > i a 4 
CoBeslogtsehingimete,() flspbine and Heating These Price Wrecking Books -' 


Wire and Fencing Paints— Varnishes 


if You Do Not Want To Use the Coupon, A Postal Card Request 


mJ 


Books! 
Bring You Any Of These 


























Catalog and Supplies 
oon Fiesings end oO Forniture— Rog and a : 1 
u ouse rnishings : E * Us"! 
Sharpi — Preste Pipe Plumbing 
NEO ererncenmnmenemeimemnmmmmnenen oe Machinery Portable | | Fittings ~ 
rs siacicheanansaaanine Separators| | Mevienents Garages |] Well | | Heating 
State Supplies : a 
2a 




















R.F.D. Box No. or Street 











HARRIS BROTHERS cO., 
































SRT 


ou NERS 






